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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.* 

As I chance t have called attention to @ mar- 
fage— hitherto unnoticed —of Sir Francis Drake, 
Iventure to raise the query whether this was not 
Moly one. ‘The dates of his voyages are quite 
faficient to prove that he was never, at least 
Mer 1569, absent or unheard of for a period of 

years; so that the “legend” may be at once 

issed, as on his alleged absence alone 
the story, as told in either coun ty, de spend. But 
the popul: ar fable does one thing. It conjures up 
@ unpleasing vision of a neglect l wife and a 
@uant husband. 

Without ee. x to have searched all the 
biographies and notices of Drake [ think I may 
ty that Wotton’s English ) women is the first 
Work that mentions his marriage to “the only 
pester of Sir Ge orge Sydenham of Somerse - 

” Prince, who was not a man lik« ly to over- 

any known fact connected with one of the 
orthies of Devon, and even less like ly in writ- 
of this renowned admiral, states simp ily, “ This 
peat person left no issue of his body tho’ he was 
Rice married.” Here we have an allusion to a 
M@gle marriage, and an announcement of all that 
Basknown on this domestic matter in the year 
1701, more than a century after Drake's leath. 
vr, viewed in light, the reticence of 


does 


another 


3°¢ §. iii, 506; iv. 189. 
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Prince proves that there was nothing “grand” to 
record on this head match with an 
and knightly family, an ignoble allian 
a person of mean extraction. 

Is there any better proof of the marriage of Sir 
Francis Drake to the heiress of Syde ] 
an assertion, repeated without mention of auth 
rity, by every biographer for arly 150 
and which has gradually expanded fro: 
very exact statement of HWoltun into 
particular account, that Sir Franci 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Sydenham, of Combe-Sydenham, co. 
Knt., who married, secondly, Edward Court: 
Esq. of Powderham Castle, co. Devon. 

That Mary Newman w pers humbk 
origin is significantly indicated by ntry of 
her name, not only at her m riage, when she 
her bridegroom stood on the level, but at 
her burial, when, notwithstanding the knighthood 
husband, she is written down as merely 
‘Marye Drake,” without any prefix. The 
presumption is that she spent the whole otf 
married life in the obscurity 
way and humble village ; and, 
part of an Amy Robsart 
at distance only of the 
cained by her husband, wer rarde vy his 


ancient 
e with 


no 


but 


nham than 


marrh 
sole Greory 


nay, 


m ol 
+} 

Lue ‘ 
and 


same 


fair 
her 
the- 
i the 
aring 


when 


compeers with much disfavou sy. 
respondent that the 


I shall remind your fe 
year 1582 is really 155832, so 
be added to the “ten months,” in which he is 
pleased to say that Mary Drake ‘ * parti ipated in 
the fame and “dignitic s” of Sir Francis ; 
the single bit of have 
not even at her death was she accorded the 
honour of an entry in her proper style, as taking 
rank from her husband. 

The sumptuous magnificence which Sir Fran- 
Drake displayed in his style of 
wealth, fame, and achievements; and, more 
all, the favour of the queen—all show that, 
1583, when he was at the zenith of his 
tunes, he had no need to “« lope,” or to resort to 
hole-and-corner wedding. Where, 
proof of this (so-called) second marriage ? 
What says the register of Monksilver ? — what 
Drake's will, in which surely the name of his wife, 
if he had one at the time, would be at least men- 
tioned? In short, what authority is there for 
saying that Sir Francis Drake married Mistress 
Elizabeth Sydenham aé all, other than a printed 
statement which has been copied, one from the 
other, by a multitude of writers, and handed 

down to the present moment ? 
Joun A 


that soll 


ething must 


whe reas, 
that 


poor 


evidence we shows 


his 
than 


cis living; 
aitel 
for- 


any then, is 


VINCENT. 
Plymouth. 
[We have again submitted our correspondent’s com 


munication to the gentleman now engaged on the Me 
mou of Sir Francis Drake, who has kindly favoured us 
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with the following interesting remarks:—“Mr. Vix- 
cEeNT is a little too sceptical and hasty in bis notices 
and conclusions of Drake. That the Admiral was mar- 
ried a second time (and to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Sydenham of Somersetshire), is a fact placed 
beyond debate by his last will and testament; which 
was proved in London, May 17, 1596, by his brother 
and sole executor, Capt. Thomas Drake, of the High 
Street, Plymouth. That will was made in the pre- 
ceding year, on the eve of his departure for the West 
Indies. After bequeathing 40/. ‘to the poor people of 
the town and parish of Plymouth,’ he thus proceeds: 
* Item, I give and bequeath to Dame Elizabeth, my wife, 
all my furniture, goods, implements, and household stuff 
whatsoever, standing and being within the doors of my 
mansion-house of Buckland (my plate and one cup of 
gold only excepted, to be sold towards the payment of 
my debts). And again, ‘towards the better advance- 
ment of the jointure of the said Dame Elizabeth,’ the 
Admiral also gave her a life-interest in his Withy Mills, 
and in his Plymouth Mills, and in certain closes of land 
adjoining them. These mills were erected upon the 
banks of the Leet, or stream of water, which, chiefly at 
his own charges, and wholly by his own ingenuity, he 
had brought from Dartmoor for the convenience of the 
townspeople of Plymouth, who had previously been 
obliged to travel several miles for their daily sup- 
plies of that necessary. By a post-nuptial settlement, 
his wife’s jointure was secured upon his Buckland estate. 
As an additional proof (were it needed) that Drake mar- 
ried the heiress of Combe-Sydenham, the best portrait of 
him was long preserved in the mansion-house there; and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, may be still in exist- 
ence. An engraving of it adorns most of the foiio collec- 
tions of Voyages and Travels published in the early part 
of the last century. 

“You are aware that the parentage of Drake is in- 
volved in much (probably hopeless) obscurity. I believe 
him to have been of a very mean origin; and that he was, 
therefore (as I have stated in his biography), faber sue 
Jortune, the architect of his own fortunes as well as of 
those of his family. While yet unknown to fame, he 
married Mary Newman—a woman doubtlessly as humble 
as himself; but that Drake treated her as Leicester did 
poor Amy Robsart seems to me to be a most gratuitous 
assumption on the part of your correspondent. Saltash, 
where Drake and his young wife appear to have lived, or, 
at all events, married in the year 1569, was far from 
being ‘an out-of-the-way and humble village.’ It con- 
stituted, in fact, a portion of Plymouth Harbour, which 
was inferior to none in the kingdom, excepting perhaps 
London and Bristol. It was then (namely, in 1569), and 
long afterwards, the chief port of departure for the royal 
squadrons. 

“ Of Drake’s domestic life, prior to 1582, nothing what- 
ever is known, and but little of it subsequently to that 
period. All speculation, therefore, on that point must 
necessarily be vain. ‘Till he had practically demon- 
strated the orbicular form of the earth (Magalhaens, fifty 
years previously, had all but accomplished the same pro- 
blem), he was unknown to fame—at least, in Europe. 
As the “ Dragon” (half-beast, half-man,) of the Indies, 
he was better known to the Spaniards serving there than 
to his own countrymen. When, in 1577, he embarked 
for the western coast of South America, and, to the 
amazement of his superstitious contemporaries, shot the 
terror-inspiring straits of Magalhaens, the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe did not form a part of his original 
scheme. That stupendous feat resulted from purely ac- 
cidental circumstances. Fearing the pursuit of his ene- 
mies, and failing to accomplish the north-west passage 
homewards, by Bering’s Straits, with equal boldness, he 


strack across the North Pacific Ocean; and so returngj 
to England by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, after 
absence of two years and ten months. Unless he is to 
accused of neglecting his first wife whilst thus engage 
there is absolutely no other support for such a charge y 
that insinuated by your correspondent. Moreover, aj 
that is known of his personal character militates againg 
it: his benevolence was only equalled by his liberality, 
and both were unbounded. F 

“Respecting the fact of so little having been reconjej 
of Drake’s second wife, the Lady Elizabeth, I account fo 
it in this manner: — He must have been married to he 
a little before 1587; the greater part of which year, anj 
the two succeeding ones, he spent at sea, defeating the 
preparations of Philip II. for the invasion of this country, 
In 1589, in conjunction with Norris, he made an unsy. 
cessful attempt to capture Lisbon. By this miscarriag, 
‘the child of fortune’ not only lost a large sum of money 
himself, but also heavily involved, among other co-aj. 
venturers, the Queen and Lord Keeper Hatton (the forme 
in the sum of 20,0002, the latter in that of 1,000L); who, 
to their perpetual reproach, never afterwards acquittel 
him of the responsibility, moral or pecuniary. When, in 
1595, Elizabeth was moved by the popular cry to seni 
him once more on a filibustering expedition to the Indies 
she could not forbear showing her distrust of his ‘star’ 
by dividing the command of the fleet, and associating 
with him his worn-out and intemperate relative Hav. 
kins. In his zeal to regain the confidence and smiles 
his fickle sovereign, and, above all, to retrieve her former 
losses with interest, he overtaxed his abilities and died « 
chagrin. Between the years 1590 and 1595, although 
the representative of Bosiney, and taking part in th 
business and debates of the eighth of the queen’s Parlia- 
ments, he never once dared to show his face at Court 
His wife, of course, shared his disgrace, and missed th 
questionable privilege of exhibiting herself in the royal 


| salons of Theobalds and Greenwich. Hence, I conceive, 

















the reason of so little being known of her.” } 


CAMPBELLS OF CALDER, ISLAND OF ISLAY. 


The Campbells of Calder, or Cawdor, were 1 
younger branch of the Argyll family. ‘They came 
off from the main stock, fully three hundred and 
fifty years ago. In a volume designated Cawdor 


| Papers, in the Library of the Faculty of Adve 


sates, there is an old inventory of the title-deeds 
of the family, the first article of which is, “In 
strument of renunciation of Colin, Earl of Argyll, 
in favour of John Campbell, of Calder, his Unel, 
of the Lands of Eichtracham, Sondachan, Kilmui, 
Barbia, Tornan, and Ormaig, dated 19 August, 
1529.” 

They were granted to Sir John Campbell, of 
Calder, by Crown Charter from James VI.; and 
were, with other lands, erected into a barony 
Nov. 21, 1614. Infeftment followed, February 6, 
1615. The charter and infeftment were cot 
firmed in Parliament, 1617. His descendant, 
James Campbell of Calder, or Cawdor, sold thi 
valuable barony early last century to Campbell of 
Shawfield; with whose successors it remained 
until a few years ago, when the debt upon it was 
so great that a sale could not be avoided. _ It was 
purchased by Mr. Morrison of London. His so 
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and heir has sold a portion of it; retaining, how- 
ever, the greater part. The following letters, 
connected with the early history of this large 
island, may be worth inserting in “N. & Q.” 
The first is from James Campbell, Esq., the direct 
ancestor of the Earls of Cawdor; who still possess 
their other valuable Scotish estates on the con- 
tinent of Scotland. It is addressed to his agent, 
James Anderson, the editor of the Diplomata. 
The second is from Mr. Morrison, in regard to 
the building of a parish meeting house, or manse ; 
and the third is from the schoolmaster of Kil- 
larow. The last two are addressed to Mr. Patrick 
Anderson, the eldest son of Mr. James Anderson, 
who had been appointed Factor of Isla—a very 
troublesome office. Mr. Colquhoune’s (the school- 
master’s) epistle is particularly curious, as it in- 
dicates that in that remote and isolated island 
Greek was taught in the parish school in 1721. 
“ London, May 7, 1719. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“Sir James Campbell, of Arkinglass, does me the honour 
tobe the bearer of this. He was desired to speak to me 
in behalf of John Campbell of Killinailler, who it seems 
is very desirous to continue in a tenement you have 
warned him out of in Ilay: therefore, at Sir Jameses de- 
sire, 1 send this to let you know I would have all pro- 
ceedings against him stopt till I have been informed of 
the case. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ Your humble Servant, 

“Mr. James Anderson, “ James CAMPBELL. 

Writer to her majestes 
Signet, 
Edinburgh.” 
“ Sir, 

“I hope by this time you have got some reply from 
Calder about the building of a meeting-house in this 
Parish, and that he has impower’d you to begin the 
building of one. Our present house will not stand; and 
tho’ it did, I need not tell you that it is an undecent one 
but such as it is, another ought to be settled about, ond 
materialls provided for it, or begin with that we have. I 
have them that are contributing largely in Calder’s 
name for the repairing of the Churches of Kilchowan and 
Kilearn; while indeed it was well done, and was very 
necessary. I hope therefore we, who in a manner went 
altogether, wil! not be neglected; and if something be 
hot done timeously for us, neither Calder nor his doers 
can take it ill if we must be forced to get the thing done 
in terms of Law, for they have been previously applied to 
about. Iam just now going to Kintyre, and waiting to 
know what return of this I get from you. I resolved to 
adress or not adress the Presbitry to do what several 
Acts of Parliament allows them in ‘such cases, and this is 
what I told your F athe r at Edinburgh, May was a year, 
would be done in case a favourable answer was not pre- 
viously had from Cal ler; and this I think, we have 
Waited for long t nough 

“When I was last at Kilearn, 
lend of a favour of you; but I thoug 
on your accounts with Duncan Balloc h, that I did not 

think it good manners to trouble you. The favour is this, 
I belive you have ane Plea-Bull in the Island of ‘Texa, 
andl am lik to loss the benefit of my cattle 
one. If you would allow me him for two days or a fort- 
night, I'am sure he would not be the worse, and it 


I had a mind to aska 


ht you was so busy 


for want of 





would be a great kindness to me. If you are a mind I 
should get him, write two lines to your office, that he 
may speak to your clerk to let me know him; and in 
this case, I shall cause Ferry safely back and forward. 
Your favourable return I expect with the bearer, 
“ And am, Sir, 
“ Yours, Truly, 
“J. Morrison. 

“ P.S.—In case Archibald and Lauchlan Cambell have 
not taken up the money I consigned in your hands, and 
that you should be called out of the Country and not 
return home again, I hope you will not forgett ‘to leave it 
with some sure hand, that they may get no advantage of 
me. Adieu.” 

“ Sir, 

“ In answer to yours of the 7th of February last please 
know, that I have a very good Greek Dictionary at your 
service, viz. Schriveli’s Lexicon. As for my Grammar, 


which is Clenard’s, its soe abus’d by lending to my 
Scholars, that its nothing worth. I give you many 


hearty thanks for being so mindeful of my concerns, and 
I wish you a happy journey to Isla. My § good wishes is 


all I can returne you in recompence of your manyfold 
favours; and were I capable to serve you with good 
deeds, I’m fully sensible t’wer my duty; wherein I can 


in lesse or mor, you'll signifie to 
“ Sir, 
“ Your most obedient 
verry humble servant, 
* Killarow, “ Patrick COLQUHOUNE. 
March 20*, 1721. 
“ To Mr. Patrick Anderson, 
Factor of Isla.” 


J. M. 


RING POSIES. 

In the old MS. common-place-book referred to 
(1* S. xi. 23), are a great number of ring posies, 
and “ posyes for letter breades,” which are at 
your service. The latter, probably embroidered 
on the ribbon which tied love-letters, have affixed 
to them the date 1633. The sentences are fre- 
quently abbreviated and difficult of interpreta- 
tion; hand, heart, eye, being indicated by rude 
representations of those objects, without which, 
in some cases, the verse could not be compressed 
within the narrow cincture. Thus,— 

“W. @ A. @. D. G. CS, 
7b A. L dA, B. OF 
is explained to mean, — 
“ Where heart and hand do give consent, 
There live and love and rest content.” 
In the following, where the words are printed 
in italics, they are symbolized in the original. 
I send you such a portion as your space will 


| admit, and will continue them in future numbers. 


| Was it the custom to inscribe rings given 


They do not all seem suitable for wedding rings. 
as tokens 
of love or friendship? 

If well respected, 

Not ill directed. 

rill yt I have better 

I remayne your detter. 
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My Aeart in silence speaks to thee 
Tho’ absence barrs tong’s liberty. 
Love I like thee; 
Both heart 


sweete requite mee 
nd Aand at your command 
Faithfull ever, ce tefull never. 

I like, I love, as Turtle dove 

As gold is pure, so love is shure. 

I present, you absent. 

Des} 
If vo 


W' teares I mourne, as one forlorne 


ise not mee: y* ioves in thee, 








1 deny, then sure I dye. 


Lost all content, if not consent. 

A friend to one, as like to none, 

Your sight, my delight. 

Virtue meeting, happy greeting. 

As trust, bee just. 

For a kiss take this 

No better smart shall change my heart. 
Ilurt not y' heart whose joy thou art. 
My heart and I until I dye. 

Sweet heart I pray, doe not say nay. 
My heart y ind yours I crave. 
As in kind 


If vou say do’et, I will stand to ’et. 


i have 


w find so judge m 





} 


One word for all, I k und shall. 
My « stant love shall never move. 
Like and take, 


The want of thee 


mislike forsak« 


is griefe to mee. 


Be ti tom y* gi es it thee 
Desire hath set my heart on fire. 

I hope to see you yeeld to mee, 
oth or neither, chuse you whether. 
Heart, this, and mee, if you agree. 
This accepted, my wish obtained. 
This accepted, my wish affected. 


t 
Thy friend am I, and so will dye. 
light. 
Within my brest, thy heart doth rest. 
Parting is payne when love doth remay. 


O y' I might have my dd 


My corne is growne love reape thy owne. 
his thy desert shall crown my heart. 
but thee alon 
Tuomas Q. Coucn. 


I tance hone 


Gold rings with the following mottoes are in my 
possession ; — 
God sent her me my wife to be. 
Giod’s appointment is my contentment. 
T. Nortu. 
Leicester 


Hlinor Potes. 


Aw Ancient Custom,—The triennial ceremony 
of “ throwing the dart” in Cork harbour was 
performed on Thursday afternoon by the Mayor 
of that city. This is one of the very few still extant 
of those quaint ceremonials by which in olden 
time municipal boundaries were preserved and 
corporate rights asserted. A similar civic pageant, 
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called “ riding the fringes ” (franchises), was for. 
merly held by the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of Dublin, in which, after riding round the j 
land boundaries of the borough, the cavalead 
halted at a point on the shore near Bullock, when 
the Lord Mayor hurled a dart into the sea, the 
spot where it fell marking the limit of his may. 
time jurisdiction. At 2 p.m. the members of 
the Cork Town Council embarked on board g 
steam vessel, attended by all the civic officers and 
the band of the Cork City Artillery. A number 
of ladies also accompanied the Pp irty. The Steamer 
proceeded out to sea until she reached an ima 
ginary line between Poor Head and Cork Head 
which is supposed to be the maritime boundary 
of the borough. Ilere the Mays r donned bjs 
official robes, and procee led, attended 
mace and sword bearer, the city treasurer, 
the town clerk —all wearing their official cos. 
tumes to the prow of the vessel, whence h 
launched the javelin into the water, thereby a 
serting his authority as Lord High Admiral of 
the port. The event was celebrated by a banquet 
in the evening.—TZhe Leeds Mercury, Sept. 8, 
1863. K. P. D. E. 

Paropy ny Gostiinc.—In a copy of the first 
edition of Gostling’s Canterbury, I lately picked 
up at a bookstall, I found on one of the end 
leaves the following note. Probably you may 
think it worth preserving in“ N. & Q.” I enclow 
it for that purpose : — 








“ Mr. Gostling, a Clergyman belonging to the Cath 
of Canterbury, is said to be the writer 





admirable Parody on the noted grammatical line — 
‘ Bifrons, atque Custos, Bos, Fur, Sus, atque Sacer los,’ — 
“ Bifrons ever when he preaches 

Custos of what in his reach is; 


Bos among his neighbours’ wives; 
Fur in gathering of his tithes; 
Sus at every parish feast ; 
On Sunday, Sacerdos, a priest.” 
T. B. 
Banexrs.—Allow me to suggest to the Learned 
and other Societies, and even to such bodies a 
clubs, regiments, schools, and old-established busi- 
ness houses, the adoption of appropriate medal- 
lions or emblems, wearable as pendants, and issu d 
to their own members exclusively. Medallions 
would open a new field for the engraver dnd 
numismatist, besides displacing much trash now 
suspended from the button-hole. 
S. F. Cresswett. 


Cathedral School, Durham. 


Witi1aM Lirugow on THE VirTUE OF ToBACco. 
The following singular testimony of the virtue 
of tobacco, by William Lithgow, the earliest 
Scotish traveller, who presented to the country 
a printed record of his wondrous peregrinations, 
is, we think, worthy of insertion in “ N. & Q 





| In that curious dialogue between himself and bis 
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muse, recently reprinted, the latter calls to Lith- 
sow's recoll ction : 
thy sterile Lybian wayes 


Where thou didst fast, but meate or drinke, nyne days.” 


The Pilgrim gives the following answer, which 
would not be very much relished by the sapient 
nonarch who then held the sceptre of the three 
kingdoms, and who had anathematized the Nico- 
tian weed : — 





| that dear-bought gcriefe ; 
no sweet without some gall; 
l great relief, 
pelled that pinching thrall ; 
nt, I 


unke the water 





: came, instead of better.” 
J. M. 


Verses ny Miss Innes or Strow.— William 





Mitchel ishier of tl Royal Bank, married 
Christian Shairp, daughter of Thomas Shairp of 
Houston On this occasion Miss Jane Innes, 
ister, and eventually heiress of Gilbert Innes, 


presented Mr. Mitchel with a silver 
vasket, accompanied by the following lines 


herself, July 20, 1810: — 


Esq., of Stow, 
hr 1} 


reat t 





written by 





“Ina nt times, in davs of yor 
When blood and k l kept ir place 
We bl e ba and its ’ 
\ rou to all ! 
Partia les of former 
The emblemat ift I sen j 
And tho’ nor corn, itor wins pears, 
It bears the blessing of a friend.” 


Besides the landed estates of her brother, this 
lady, who died at a very advanced age, succeeded 
tomore than one million sterling. At the period 
of her demise, Miss Innes must have been by far 
the richest heiress in Scotland. Perhaps it might 
be said, that she was the richest that ever was 
born or died in that country: for she added not 
only to her brother’s landed estate, but added, it 
is understood, several hundred thousand pounds 
to the personal estate; and this after handsomely 
providing for individuals who had a claim upon 
her. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, as this is 
perhaps sufliciently indicated by the lines, that the | 
lady was like her brother 
Tory. 





staunch 


J. M. 


Barrinctons. — In the Rev. J. Booth’s Epi- 
grams, Ancient and Mi le rn, &C., th it “On GB — 
Bishop of Durham, and Barrington, the pick- 
pocket,” is given thus : — 


Gilbert—a 


“Two names of late, in a different wav, 
With spirit and il did bestir ’em; 
I e was transported to Botany Bay, 
rhe ot translated to Durh P 


It is well known that Barrington, the pick- 
pocket, was transported for abstracting the gold 
snufl-box of a foreign nobleman, at a court levée ; 
but by Mr. Booth’s omitting all notice of that 
fact, and by his giving an incorrect version of the 
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first two lines, the epigram lost its chief point. 
My memory, which dates from about the time of 
its first delivery, gives the following as the cor- 
recter version :— 
“Two of a name — both great in their way 
At Court lately well did bestir ‘em ; 
The one was transported to Botany Bay, 
And the other translated to Durham.” 
ee 
“ Anne Boxreyrn,” a Term or Oprronium.—lIt 
may interest your readers to know that the ex- 
pression “ Aquella e uma Anna Boleyna,” though 
gradually dying out, is still used in Portugal, in 
speaking of a woman of doubtful character. A 
curious saying, showing how intense the feeling 
must once have been for the much-injured Catha- 
rine of Arragon. It is also, I believe, in use in 
Spain. C. B. 


Palmeira, Madeira. 


Corncipence.—Among the recent additions to 
the charming periodicals of France is Le Nain 
Jaune. Itis in the style of the Figaro, but not a 
servile imitation. I have not yet seen it in Eng- 
land. The writers are so rich in wit that they 
need not borrow or steal, and I therefore note the 
following, not as a plagiarism, but a coincidence: 

“LA TOUR DE NESLES. 
“ Drame en cing actes de messteurs Alexandre Dumas 
SEUL, 

“Au premieur tableau, deux gamins sont en scéne 
dans la taverne d’Orsini, 

“ Arrive Buridan, attifé d’un superbe costume Louis 
XII. et attelé & un grand sabre de cavalerie.”—Le Nain 
Jaune, No. 29, Aoiit 22, 1863. 

* Idem (Cicero) cum Lentulum, generum suum, exigua 
nature hominem, longo gladio accinctum vidisset, * (QQuis,’ 
inquit, ‘ generum meum ad gladium alligavit?’”—Ma- 
crobii, Saturnal. |, ii. c. 3. p. 228, ed. 1694. 

Firznorkins. 

Paris. 


Queries. 


SETON, THE 
ALCHEMIST. 
The very little that is known of this extraor- 
dinary character has a most tantalising effect, 
inducing a strong craving to learn more. There 
can be no doubt that he was a native of Scotland; 
his variously Latinised names of Sethonius, Sido- 
nius, Suthoneus, Suethonius, Seethonius, Setonius — 
being almost invariably accompanied by the epi- 
thet Scotus. Wolfgang Dienheim, however, in 
his Medicina Universalis, cap. xxiv. [Argentorati, 
mMpcx.] says that Seton was a native of Molia, in 
an island of the ocean, —“ e Molia regnum illud 
est ac insula Oceani.” The great desideratum is, 
to what Scottish fumily of the name did Seton 
belong? His residence, as a gentleman of position 
and property on the shores of the Frith of Forth, 


ALEXANDER SCOTTISH 
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a ———— 





in 1601, when he afforded succour to the ship- 
wrecked crew of a Dutch vessel, would point to 
the noble house of Winton, in which it should be 
recollected that Alexander was a family name. 
But a careful examination of Maitland’s Gene- 
alogy of the House and Surname of Seton, and 
other Scottish genealogical works, has thrown 
no light on the question. 

A few notices of Seton, from his contemporaries, 
may aid to his identification. Early in 1602, he 
was at Enkhuysen, in Holland, and subsequently 
visited Amsterdam and Rotterdam, whence, it is 
supposed, he embarked for Italy. His servant, 
scholar, or friend—it is difficult to say in which 
capacity he was —who travelled with him, bore 
the name of William Hamilton. In the same and 
following year, Seton is heard of at Basle, 
Strasburg, Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
and Munich, at which last place he married in 
1603; Hamilton returning to Britain about the 
same time. Immediately afterwards, Seton was 
induced to visit the Court of Christian IL, Elector 
of Saxony. Here he was imprisoned and cruelly 
tortured by the Elector, but in vain; the alchemist 
resolutely refusing to reveal his secret art of 
making gold. Rescued from prison by a Mora- 


vian or Polish gentleman named Michael Sendi- 
vogius, also well known in the strange annals of 
the Hermetic philosophy, Seton was taken to 
Cracow, where he died from the effects of the 


torture in January 1604. 
Wituiuam Pinkerton. 


Anonymous. —“ Divinity and Philosophy Dis- 
sected and set forth, by a Madman. 4to, Amster- 
dam, 1644.” Any particulars of this sensible book 
would be acceptable. A copy is in the British 
Museum, All the most likely books on bibliogra- 
phy have been consulted without finding any 
mention of the work. The imprint is doubtful. 

SENNOKE. 

ArmoriAL.—I should be glad to ascertain what 
families bear the following arms:—1. Gules, a 
lion statant, or, crowned argent. 2. Gules, three 
hands ermine, two and one. 3. Or, three bars 
sable. They probably belong to Kentish families, 
as they are found in conjunction with Goldwell, 
Holland, Malmayne, Surrendene, and Rowe. 

C. J. R. 

BartisM or Betis. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents favour me with the following particu- 
lars; unfortunately no one about here possesses 
the works referred to: — 

1. The description of the ceremony used at the 
baptism of a set of bells in Italy, and mentioned 
by Chauncy in his History of Hertfordshire. 

2. The quotation from the Romish Beehive, 
p- 17, ridiculing the baptism of bells. 


3. Delrio’s denial of the baptising of bells in his 
Magical Disquisitions. 

Any further information that can be given to 
me respecting the denial of the custom will oblige, 
as Iam engaged in collecting a few scraps upon 
the subject. 

In the Centum Gravanium, offered to Pope 
Adrian in 1521, by the Princes of Germany, re. 
specting the baptism of bells, it concludes with, 
“that the said bells might be baptised not only by 
suffragans, but by any priest, with holy water, salt, 
herbs, without such cost.” In which way were the 
salt and herbs used? and what were they? Salt 
has been used in the services of the dead, and has 
alsv been considered by the superstitious to pro- 
tect infants from sorcery and the fairies, but | 
have not heard of its application in baptism be- 
fore. Rospert Morris, 

Richmond House, Boughton, Chester. 

Bep-cown anp Nicut-press. — As a question 
illustrating the custom of our forefathers, I ask, 
When was this article of dress first put on and 
slept in? It arises from a perusal of Fielding’s 


— Andrews, the first edition of which was 


published about 1736. Throughout this work it 
would appear that our grandparents did not sleep 
in a dress. One passage is, “ She then raised her. 
self a little in her bed.—I have trusted myself with 
a man alone, naked in bed,” b. i. chap. v. Another 
extract is, “ He therefore arose, put on his breeches 
and night-gown, and stole softly along the gal 
lery,” b.iv. chap. xiv. Do not the early mediaeval 
illuminated manuscripts show that no night-dress 
was used ? 

Soon after writing this, I noticed in the article 
on “ Mrs. Glasse” (2™* S. vi. 147), that her adver- 
tisement notifies that she made (1751, fourth edit.) 
“ bed-gowns, night-gowns, and robe de shambers." 
Have our names changed for these dresses, and 
our present “ dressing-gown” used for the more 
ancient “ night-gown ” ? , 


Tue Devi. —I am desirous to obtain every 
possible kind of book or tractate, or paper in pe- 
riodicals, in any language, bearing upon the exist- 
ence and attributes of Satan. [am anxious to 
possess the literature and art of the subject. I ask 
readers of “ N. & Q.” to kindly give me the beneiit 
of their knowledge of sources of information aad 
illustration. Iam specially wishful to get at the 
conceptions of the Devil prior to Milton's splendid 
nonsense ; also to know any paintings or sculpture 
by distinguished names in which the Evil One & 
represented. I. 

Tue Game or Wurst. —I beg to be informed 
where I can find memoirs of celebrated whist 
players in England, particularly towards the end 
of the last century and the commencement of the 
present. Of course I mean the long game, and 


before the general introduction of short whist. I 
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have heard that Major Crewe (query of the Che- 
shire family?) and a gentleman of the name of 
Smith, who, for distinction, 
appellation of Tippoo Smith, having been in the 
East Indies, were considered to understand the 
better than any other amateurs in this 


game : . 
I request some reader of “5. & Q” 


country. 
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was known by the | 


to answer me on this point, and to give me refer- | 


ences on this subject. r. 


Rev. Grorce Heatu.—This gentleman wrote 
a small 16mo volume, entitled The History, Anti- 
gquities, Survey, and Description of the City and 
Suburbs of Bristol, &c., which was published in 
1797. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
oblige me with an account of the author ; if dead, 

with the date of his decease, age, &c.; if living, 
where ? 

To save trouble, 
with the following 

Dr. George Heath was educated at 
elected to King’s College in 1763; A.B. 1768; 
A.M. 1771; was tutor to the Earl of Moreton ; 
an _ tant at Eton School; and in December 
1791, was elected Head Master of that celebrated 
seminary. He was presented to the rectory of 
Monks Risborough, Bucks, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which he resigned. On being ap- 
pointed a Fellow of Eton College, he resigned the 
Head-Mastership, and died Feb. 23, 1822; 
George Heath, D.D., was vicar of Stourminster 
Marshal, Dorset, 1815. Grorce Pryce 

Bristol City Library. 


[ may state that I have met 


also 


Joun Heywoop, THE Er1GRAMMATIST.—Woo0d 
(A. O., i. 350, ed. Bliss) says that he ended his 
days at Mechlin about 1565. Fuller ( Worthies, 
London, p. 222,) gives the date 1566. But in a 
list of Roman Catholic fugitives, in 1576, occurs 
the following entry: “Kane. John Heywood, 
Gent.” (Egerton Papers, p. 63), which Mr. Cot- 
urr thinks refers to the old poet and dramatist ; 
and adds, that “he is known to have been alive in 
1570, but it is possible that when the return was 
made out, Heywood was dead.” Peacham (Com- 
pleat Gentleman, 1661, p. 95,) says he had property 
at North Mims, in Hertfordshire; but I know 
not why Mr. Coxrrer connects him with the county 
of Kent, or states that “ he is known to have been 
alive in 1570.” What is the real date of his 
a ? Is anything known of his wife and family 
beyond what Wood states of his sons Ellis and 
Jasper? I have reason to believe that his wife 
was a daughter of Judge Rastall. Crt. 


Hotypack.—W hat is the meaning of the word 
holyback in the following extract from the Re- 
gister of Burials in the parish of Staplehurst, 
Kent ? — 

“1578. There was comytted to the earth the body of 


| only 


| prese nting petitions to her M: ujesty. 
Eton; | 





to officer, tyll she should have come to the pishe of Ray- 
ershe (Ryarsh).” 
Aurrep Joun Dunxrn. 

Dartford. 

Lonpon Untversity.—Are there any better 
historical accounts of this University than those 
contained in Knight’s Cyclopedia of London and 
All the Year Round of the 16th of July, 1859 ? 

Are the transactions of the Senate or Convoca- 
tion accessible to the public ? 


Wrnne E. 


Mayors ann Provosts.— What is the exact 
point that was settled in the recent discussion 
between Garter and Ulster? Sir George Grey 
stated in the House recently that Garter's decision 
established the relative precedency of the 
Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, in 
If so, what 
is the relative precedency generally of the Lord 
Mayors of London, Dub lin, and York, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and the Mayors and Pro- 
vosts of provincial towns ? 

Jon J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


Tue Puenix Famiuy.—Will S. T., who so 
kindly answered my query (2° S. xii. 217), give 
me the full name and address in Wolverhampton 


‘ 


of the tobacconist he mentions ? J.C. L. 


Baxter. 


Picart's “ Rericiovs Ceremontes.”—Who was 
the author of the letterpress devoted to England 
in Picart’s Religious Ceremonies? and if a fo- 
reigner, from what source did he derive his in- 
form: ation ? My object in asking the question is 
to ascertain how far it can be relied on as a con- 
temporary account of our religious observances in 
the early years of the last century. L. I. 


Tue Postau System.—Was it in the reign of 
James I. or Charles I. that the postal system — 
which now is so nearly perfect all over the world— 
was introduced into this country? and when or 
where did it originate? Had the ancients any- 
thing like our system? I ask because, on refer- 
ence to the book of Job, chap. ix. ver. 25, it is 
stated that “*My days have been swifter than a 
post,” and again, in the book of Esther, chap. viii. 
vers. 10 and 14, we find “letters were sent by 
post, and swift posts were sent out carrying mes- 
sages” (the king’s letters.) Whatever antiquity 
there may be about the passage in Job, in regard 
to acomparison with our postal system, there can 


| be none in reference to that in Esther, where 


one Johan Longley, who died in the highway as she was | 


carryed on holy back to have been conveyed from officer 


we are told expressly that letters were sent by 
post. Enlightenment on this point is desirable 
as to the antiquity of such a system. 
S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 
Quotation. — From what poem is the follow- 


ing a quotation? It is given without reference at 
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the conclusion of Theodore Parker’s Discourse on | 


the Relation between the Ecclesiastical Institutions 
and the Religious Consciousness of the American 
People. (Collected Works, edited by Frances 
Power Cobbe, iii. 210.) 
“ Nearer my God to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though it be 
A cross that raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be,— 
Nearer my God to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee!” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Rowrart or Oakey Haryi.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me where I can find a pedigree 
of this family? I thing it is a Northamptonshire 
one. A. y x4 L. 


Sxetrcuine Crun or Socretry.—I should be 
glad if any of your readers could inform me if an 
Amateur Sketching Society is still in existence, 
and where the rules and regulations can be ob- 
tained? If not, would any friends reading this 
(and who could devote the time to it) be disposed 


? 


to start a society of amateur artists / 
E. 

Joun Stewart, author of Scotch Economy re- 
hearsed in France, or the Fashionable Bull, a 


LOBERTS. 


Farce, 1788. This author is not mentioned in 
the Biog. Dramatica. Was he a native of Scot- 
land ? R. Ineuts. 


STONEHENGE, — 

“ Major Wilford, in his researches into Indian literature, 
found a history of this island (Britain) and mention of 
Stonehenge, in the Sanscrit character which has been dis- 
used for many centuries.”— Gent. Mag., 1824, ii. 505. 

In what English publication is this ancient his- 
tory, especially the part relating to Stonehenge, to 
be found ? J. 

Sympo.ism 1n Stones. — Every one knows the 
love of symbolism which possessed our wise fore- 
fathers, and how they discovered hidden meanings 
in precious stones and flowers. The language of 
flowers is well known, that of stones much less so. 
I have looked into old books on stones in vain. 
Can you or your readers aid me to trace their 
occult signification. Oxon, 

“Tnovucuts on THE Earty AGEs oF 
Inish Nation, etc.” —I have a copy of a 4to 
pamphlet of 50 pages, entitled, Thoughts on the 
Early Ages of the Irish Nation and History, and 


THE | 


| ject. 





f3r4 STV. Sepr. 26, 63, 


Can you tell me by whom it was written, and 
about what time it appeared ? Does it form part 
of the Transactions of iety ? Apupa, 





any soc 


Waterrorp Gentry. — In Smith's History of 
the County of Waterford, ed. 1746, there is a list 
of the principal inhabitants of that county in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. I shall feel obliged to 
any correspondent who will inform me from what 
source Smith derived his inf 


tion on this sub- 


R. M. 


Wituam, Eart or Grovcester. — Did not 
William Earl of Gloucester die in the year 1183? 
So say the authorities whom I have consulted ; but 
[ean throw no light on the month in which he 


died. W. W.S. 


T. Wyarr. Death of Abel, a 
Sacred Drama, Wanted, any 
biographical particulars line him, and th 
titles of any other works published by him. 

: R. Ineuas. 


ru 


author of 77 
Reading, 1816 


’ 








Queries with Ansivers. 


INscRIPTION ON THE FouNDATION STONE oF 
Carpinat Wotsey’s Coutiece at Irswica.— 
In Murray's Hand-Book to the Cathedrals of 
England (Eastern Division, Oxford Cathedral, p. 
35) occur the following ren - 


irKs:- 

















“In the outer division of the Chapter House, against 
the south wall, is the foundation stone of Wolsey’s College 
at Ipswich, rescued from truction by t Rev. Richard 
Canning, Rector of Harkstead and Freston Suffol 
who found it built into a wall, and bequeathed to the 
Dean and Chapter 789. The inscription (at length) 
runs thus: *‘ Anno (¢ 1528, et Regni Henrici Octavi, 
Regis Anglix 20, mensis vero Junii 15, positum per 
Johannem, Episcopum Liden . This bisl was John 
Holt, titular Bishop of Lydda, and probably a suffragan 


of Lincoln.” 

I ask is not Mr. John King, the able compiler 
of the Hand-Bovk, mistaken in asserting that the 
foundation was i by Bishop Holt? I 
have always seen another bishop mentioned as 
having laid the foundation stone, viz. John Long- 
land, Bishop of Lincoln from 1521 to 1547, who 
was also confessor to Henry VIII. 

In Howard's Cardinal Wols y and his Times 
(London, 1824, p- 365), re ference is made to this 





stone 





| very circumstance in the following words :— 


on the Ancient Establishment of the Milesian Fami- | 


lies in that Kingdom, which would appear to have 
been “ privately printed,” not having the author’s 
name, nor the place and date of publication. The 
opening paragraph, moreover, contains the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ Though this Memoir is designed for private informa- 
tion, and not intended for the world, it has been thought 
best to confine the narrative to such points as can be 
established upon the authority of historical data.” 


“ Kirby says that the very foundation (of the college) 
was dug up, in so much so that the first stone was not 
long since (1764) found in two pieces, worked into 4 
common wall in Woulform’s Lane, with a L i 
tion to this effect —‘In the y of Christ, 15 
twentieth of the reign of Henry VIII. King of England, 
on the 15th of June, laid by John, Bishop of Lincoln.’ It 
is now preserved in ¢ hrist Churc as a relic of 
the founder,” &c. 








h College 


Mr. King may perhaps have copied the Latin 
inscription incorrectly. Instead of “per Joannem 
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Episcopum Lidensem,” ought it not to be “ Episco- 
pum Lincolniensem?” Or was Longland titular 
bishop of Lydda, and only a suffragan of Lincoln? 
Mr. King, in his List of the Bishops of Lincoln 
p. 348), speaks of John Longland as simply 
sishop of Lincoln, Dean of Salisbury, and Confes- 
sor to Henry VIII. (a.p. 1521-1547.) 


J. Datton. 





The passage relating to this stone is quoted verbatim 
Mr. King from Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, i. 63 
where there is a facsimile engraving of this curious relic. 





We believe Mr. Ingram was the first to read the doubtful 

ntraction lidem, Lidensem, contrary to the 1 ived 
m of most antiquaries that Lincoln is meant. TI! 

ition stone of Wolsey’s Coll t Ipswich was laid in 


ear 1528; but according to Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum 





{nglican It was not appointed Suffra- 
g f Ly reover, as Kirby ( Suffolk 
Trave ° furthe remarks: “John 
Longland, lb i certainly lay the foun- 





7 e at Oxford, and preached 
asermon from Prov. ix. 1, That stone was laid 20 March, 
525. As the stone of Wolsey’s College at Ipswich was 


a little more than three years after that, it seems 
t imp ble, that the same person might be employed 
4 < sion at Ips ich For tl reason ( | 


ther English 
ist word in the in- 


the 
ption to stand for Lincoln. But as the stone would 





ir) we supp 1 











fi ra, that word consists of five only, 

and is lv a lin two places; which abbrevia- 

shave rend meaning of it somewhat doubt- 

f We are inclined to think there must be some de- 

this part of the inscription, for Dr. Ingram has 

n; whereas Gough (Camd Britannia, ii. 85), has 

l n the Beauties d and Wales, xiv. 
tis spelt Liuen 


Exits AND Lampreys.—Can you inform me 
whether the Scotch have any definite reason for 
their anti ithy to the flesh of eels? That a very 
revalent objection to these fish exists amongst 
1¢ Scotch is undoubted. A friend of mine knows 
a lady who once tasted eel in uivertently, and 
thought it excellent; but on finding out what it 
was would eat no more, and has never tasted it 
since. The same friend also tells me that his 
countrymen have an almost equal dislike to pike. 
Is the aversion to eel owing to its snake-like form 
(the reason why some English people abstain from 
eating it), or to the popular (erroneous) belief 
that this fish is destitute of scales, and therefore 
forbidden food ? 

In Dame Juliana Berner’s Treatyse of Fyssh- 
ynge wyth an Angle (Book of St. Alban’s, 1496), 
following sentence occurs: “In Aprill take 
the same baytes, and also junc ba, otherwyse named 
vu eyes.” What is the derivation of juneba ? 

W. H. 

[It would appear from Partington's British Cyclopedia 

it the Scottish objection to eels as an article of food is 

mainly due to their supposed unwholesomeness. “In the 

rthe m part of Britain, in Scotland especially, the pre- 
udice of the people runs very strong, not only against 


} 
th 
ul 


¢ 

















the form of but against the quality of its flesh as 
in article of And aga ire held small 
stimation i rth, and ev 8 x their ser- 
] forn r ird Ss far \ yme 
The prejudice against eels ) m n st country 
people elsewhere : but eve Scot] | d not think 
it is universal. We have never heard of anv such objec- 
tion, as our corr entions, to the pike. Preju- 
dices, however, artic ticles of food do 
sometimes occur. We have known “a g l plain Cor te 
who would send up a roast hare admirably done, but 
whom nothing would have induced to touch a morsel of 
it herself. 

Concerning Juneba we cat ve no information. But 
on looking into the reprint of the Treatyse of Fysshyn 
by Pickering, 1827, we there find the wo is Inneba, 
p. 25. This we would derive from the Latin inhibeo, or 
the Fr. inhiber, to hinder or tara The n eyes, or 
lamprey, has the faculty of adhering; and hen arose 


ertain old-worl 


ind 1 


iffecting the salt-water lampr y; and credit 


l 8, especially 


gy that ani- 





mal with the power of arr sinth irse —on 
which account the passengers on one occasion caught the 


lamprey and ate it, which certainly was a very sensible 
remedy. Thus, just as another fish, for a similar reason, 
was called remora, we may supp t umprey to have 
been called inhiba, whence inntha. So ill-omened birds, 
which by their flight deferred an undertaki or a jour- 
ney, were styled inhibe a 





Guwo Fawkes, — Ireland, in his Confessions, 
quotes Mr. James Caulfield as his authority for 
stating that the real name of Guy Fawkes was 
Guy Johnson, Fawkes having assumed that name 
when he entered into the conspiracy Is this cor- 
rect? Knight, in his Cy lopa lia (edition, 1837), 
states that he was “a gentleman of good parent- 
age, and respectable family in Yorkshire. His 
father, Edward Fawkes, was a notary at York, 
and held the office of registrar and advocate of 
the Consistory Court of the Cathedral.” Do the 
records at York show this? B. 






[In the “ Relation of the Discovery of the Gunpowder 
under the Parliament House,” printed in the Archwologia, 
xii, *202, it is stated, that “ Upon the first apprehension, 
the wretch gave himself the name of John Johnson, 
which synce he hath confessed to be false, and his true 
name to be Guy Fawkes, a gentleman born near Spofforth 
in Yorkshire.” The researches of Mr. Jardine in his 
Narrative of the Gunpr wder Plot, 8vo, 1857, p. 31, settles 
the point. He states that “in an examination dated the 
7th of November, 1605, in which he for the first time 
gives his real name, Fawkes says that ‘he was born in 
the city of York, and that his father’s name was Edward 
Fawkes, a gentleman, a younger brother, who died about 
thirtv years before, and left to him but small living, 
which he spent.’ Now it appears from certain proceed- 
ings in the Star Chamber in 1573, the record of which is 
in the Chapter-house at Westminster, that an Edward 
Fawkes, a notary, was at that time living at York in a 
respectable sphere of life, and in the register of burials of 
St. Olave’s in Marygate at York is the following entry: 
‘Mr. Edward Fawkes, register and advocate of the Con 
sistory Court of the cathedral church of York, about 
forty-six years of age, buried in the cathedral church 
January 17, 1578.’ Here then is an Edward Fawkes 
whose station in the world and time of death corre spond 
pretty exactly with the statement of Fawkes himself in 
his examination, and as the name is an uncommon one, 
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the above facts seem almost to amount to a demonstra- 
tion.” The parentage of the conspirator has been more 
fully investigated in a little work entitled The Fawkes’s 
of York in the Sixteenth Century, 12mo, 1850. } 


S. Grorce’s, Mrppiesex. — Searching through 
an old pedigree the other day, I found several bap- 
tisms stated to have been registered at S. George's, 
Middlesex. Is this S. George’s, Hanover Square ; 
if not, which S. George's is it? ‘The dates re- 
ferred to were between the years 1708 and 1748, 
and one is signed by C. Rowland, Register of S. 
George's, Middlesex. D. S. E. 

[ St. George’s, Middlesex, according to Maitland (Lon- 
don, p. 755, edit. 1739) is now known as St. George’s in 
the East, near Ratcliff Highway, and is one of Queen 
Anne’s fifty new churches. We are at a loss, however, 
to account for the register commencing so early as 1708, as 
its foundation was not laid until 1715, and the church 
was consecrated by Bishop Gibson on July 19, 1729.] 


MITRNATITION. — 

“ Yet, wo is me, too, too long banished from the Chris- 
tian world with such animosity as if it were the worst of 
enemies, and meet to be adjudged to a perpetual mitrna- 
tition.” — Bishop Hall’s Great Mystery of Godliness, Ep. 
Ded. 1659. 

I cannot find this word in any dictionary which 
I have been able to consult. I should be glad to 
have its meaning, and any other instances of its 
use. J. D. Campsett. 

[In the edition of 1652 of The Great Mystery of Godli- 
ness, published four years before the death of Bishop Hall, 
the passage reads “and meet to be adjudged to a per- 
petual extermination” In the Bishop's collected works 
by Pratt, the word is altered to “ perpetual migration.” | 


Curistentnc Toncs.—I should be glad if any 
one could furnish me with some account of the 
use and origin of “ Christening Tongs.” The 
pair to which I allude are of the same size as an 
ordinary pair of sugar-tongs, but evidently in- 
tended in shape to represent a Stork, standing 
upright upon the claws, which partly form the 
handle. When opened for the purpose of grasping 
the sugar, the body, which is hollow, discloses the 
image of a baby, in swaddling clothes, from which 
they take their name. 

Very little appears to be known regarding their 
origin ; all that I can learn being that it was cus- 
tomary some time since to give a pair of these as 
a present— to whom I am unable to say — at the 
christening of an infant. H. J.R. 

[ When, much to the surprise and delight of the youn- 
ger members of a family, a baby makes its first appear- 
ance in the household, and they naturally ask “where it 
comes from,” the usual answer among ourselves is, “It 
comes out of the parsley bed.” The reply in some of the 
northern countries of Europe is that “The stork has 
brought it.” The old Teutonic notion that new-born 
babies are brought by storks, is pleasingly taken up and 
wrought into a little tale by Hans Christian Andersen. 
See Danish Story Book, translated by C. Boner, 1846, and 
also “N. & Q.” 3°48. iv. 70. 

The origin of these Christening Tongs bearing the form 
of a stork and containing a baby, respecting which our 








correspondent inquires, is doubtless due to this northerg 
myth. In explanation of the myth itself we would ven. 
ture to submit that the stork was a bird sacred to Juno, 
and that Juno was supposed to preside over childbirth, 
Hence might come the notion that the stork brought the 
baby. 

The question raised by our correspondent, to whom the 
Christening Gift (or “ Pathen-Geschenck ”) was given, is 
connected with one of some interest ; as a point was raised 
and discussed by jurisconsults, whether the gift belonged 
to the infant or to the parents. See Zedler on “ Pathen- 
Geschenck.” ] 

HorseE-Loaves.—W hat is the meaning of horse. 
loaves? “Since you were the height of three 
horse-loaves” means “since you were very young,” 
“so high,” as we say, suiting the action to the 
word. J. D. Camper, 


[ Horse-loaves, says Halliwell, a kind of bread formerly 
given to horses. It was anciently a common phrase to 
say that a diminutive person was no higher than three 
horse-loaves. A phrase still current says, such a one 
must stand on three penny loaves to look over the back of 
a goat, or, sometimes, a duck. } 


sASTARD F'amity.— In a foreign heraldic work 
I find it stated that the branch of this family 
settled at Kitley, in Devonshire, was raised to the 
baronetage in 1779, but has never assumed the 
title. Is this correct ? J. Woovwanrp, 

{William Bastard, Esq. of Kitley, descended from a 
very ancient Devonshire family, having during the war 
with France rendered essential service to government by 
conducting from Plymouth to Exeter a large number of 
French prisoners confined in the arsenal of the former 
place, for the removal of whom no troops could be spared 
from the garrison, already insufficient for the defence of 
the place, was created a baronet by George III. The 
title was gazetted in 1779, but has never been adopted 
Had it been assumed by the family, Edmund Pollexfen 
Bastard, Esq. of Kitley, in Devon, late M.P. for that 
county, would be the baronet. See Burke’s Commoners, 
i, 17, and Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 44, ed. 1844. ] 

Harvursrirpi.— Can any of your readers say 
with certainty where is the site mentioned in this 
quotation, and what is its modern name? “ Eptir 
orrostona { Harursrirpr feck Haralldr konungr 
enga métstodo { Noregi”; translated thus:— 
“Post prelium in Sinu Hafurensi, Haraldo Regi 
obstitit nemo in Norvegia;" and being the first 
words of “ Antiquitates Celto-Scandice ex Snor- 
rone, &c.” compiled by Johnstone. “ Havniz, typis 
Augusti Friderici Steinii. mpccuxxxvt.” 

J. Tones. 

{ Laing, in his translation of the Heimskringla, 184, 
vol. i. p. 287, states that the Hafursfiord, Hafurdsfior(, 
or Hafrsfiérdr, is “now Hafsfiord, north of Jederen dis 
trict.” ] 

“Memorras pe Lirreratura Porroavuezs.” 
Can you inform me how many volumes have been 
published of Memorias de Litteratura Portugueza, 
emanating from the Academia Real das Sciencas 
de Lisboa. I have seven vols., the last being 
issued in 1806. W. M. M. 

[In the King’s Library at the British Museum mayb 
found eight vols. of this work, 4to, 1792-1814, } 
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Replies. 


BAAL WORSHIP: ST. JOHN’S EVE. 
(3 S. iv. 168.) 


Lanigan, Eccles. Hist. of Ireland, vol. i. seems 
justly to refer the prevalence of fire-worship 
among the ancient Irish to the connection existing 
“between Ireland and remote parts of the East.” 
The festival La Baal Tinne, or the day of the 
great Baal fire, that of Samhin, and others, point 
toa marked Pheenician influence on the “ Island 
of Saints.” See also among many other authori- 
ties, Moore’s Hist. of Ireland, chap.ii. This ad- 
mixture of the Pheenician element marks the third 
stage in the history of the Druidic religion. Raised 
first on a pure patriarchal basis, it lost much of 
that purity by the introduction of the Arkite 
corruptions, and mingled the adoration of Hu 
and Kéd with that of the only God. Finally, it 
sank still lower under the influence of the Sabian 
idolatry, until at length its original features could 
be scarce discerned, 

W. Bowen Row ianps. 





That the Ghebir or Baal-worship prevailed in 
the pre-Christian era cannot be substantiated 
from direct historic statements, but is rather to 
be gathered from occasional inferences, which are 
incidentally strengthened (as relates to an early 
connection with the East) by the circumstance of 
the primitive and independent church of Ireland, 
previously to its subjection to Rome, having ob- 
served the festival of Easter according to the 
chronology of the oriental communion. _ 

Forty years ago, in the southwest of Ireland, 
I remember well on a May eve, and on June 24 
(St. John the Baptist’s Day), when the sun at- 
tains his height of power, watching in the twilight 
for the first gleam upon some loftier mountain 
which was speedily answered by fires all around 
the horizon ; and, if the nights happened to be 
moonless or clouded, one might discern at several 
niles distance men and cattle in dark relief against 
the light ; the former with torches of bogwood, or 
lighted wisps, driving the cattle madly, and leap- 
ing after them through the flame. But this cus- 
tom was observed under the superstitious notion 
of invocating saintly protection for their cattle, 
80 that they should become prolific, and free from 
disease throughout the season ; and I never could 
catch the least glimpse of tradition of an ancient 
fire-worship, though the vernacular terms are so 
curiously significant : May Eve, nin na béal-tina, 


Eve of Baal’s Fire; May Day, /a na beal-tina, 


Day of Baal’s Fire; Month of May, mi na béal- 
tna, Month of Baal’s Fire. a. Ee 
Dublin, 
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The Spanish customs on this night seem to be 


| very different from those which appear still to 
| exist in Ireland. 


“ Saint John's Eve,” says the Spanish proverb, 
“sets every one a gadding.” Accordingly, the 
public walks are crowded after sunset by parties, 
each assuming such a character as they consider 
themselves most able to support. One pretends 
to be a farmer, just arrived from the country ; 
another a poor mechanic ; this a foreigner speaking 
broken Spanish, and that a Gallego trying to make 
himself understood in the difficult dialect of his 
province. The gentlemen must come provided 
with a good stock of sweets (dulces), which are 
called papelillos from the circumstance of being 
each folded separately in a small piece of paper. 

Persons inside the houses disguise themselves 
also, and speak to the gentlemen behind the lattice- 
work of the windows. A great deal of small-talk 
and wit is carried on by both parties. The sejioras 
and the sejioritas inside appear to enjoy the inno- 
cent mirth immensely. The strictest decorum is 
observed, as far as one can judge. I have heard 
that the custom is very ancient, but what is its 
origin I am unable to say. 

Another custom exists among the populace of 
Madrid, on St. John’s Eve. Numbers are to be 
seen on this night in the fields gathering vervain. 
This is called coger la verbena, an appellation 
evidently derived from some ancient superstition, 
which attributed supernatural powers to this plant 
when gathered at twelve o'clock on St. John’s 
Eve. (See Doblado’s Letters from Spain, p. 311, 
ed. London, 1822.) J. Darton. 


I know that bonfires were universal in Ireland, 
at least a few years ago, and used to be attended by 
every class of persons in the locality where the fire 
was lighted, and that used to be generally (in rural 
districts) at some cross road or other conspicuous 
place. Throwing brands from the fire into corn- 
fields was common, and was practised by persons of 
all religious denominations. It was supposed this 
prevented blight or mildew tothe crop. In process 


| of time (like the festivals called “ Patterns”) abuse 


crept in at bonfires, such as drinking and its at- 
tendant vices; and then the Catholic clergy pro- 
hibited their flock from attendance at such gather- 
ings, which have nearly fallen off altogether. In 
the year 1851 I saw an immense bonfire in the 
city of Limerick. There were thousands col- 
lected about it, and pipers and fiddlers were 
plenty, and dancing was kept up all night. These 
fires on St. John’s Eve are of great antiquity in 
Ireland, and if thoroughly investigated, no doubt 
would be found to have some connection with the 
Round Towers and fire-worship, introduced from 
Persia at an early period into Ireland. 
S. Repmonp, 
Liverpool, 
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In your number of Aug. 29, occurs a notice of 
the fact that, not many weeks ago, certain persons 
in Ireland were imprisoned for taking part in an 
unlawful assembly. And it appears that the su- 
perstition, which prompted the “ unlawful” act, is 
so ancient as to perplex 
origin and duration. 


Will you give me leave to inquire on a matter 


. . . | 
antiquaries as to its 
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| 


which, I acknowledge, is to me a greater curiosity | 


still? I mean, the origin and date of the law 
under which these poor people were convicted. 


Superstition is, indeed, a great evil; but the 


notion of expelling it by penal laws is itself the | 


woest superstition with which mankind were ever 
afllicted. When educated Englishmen can be 
brought together to hear spirits “ rap,” or to peer 
into magic crystal balls, surely there is no justice, 
and as little reason, in persecuting those who have 
so much more excuse for their folly. But, per- 
h Ups, the law was only directed against the riotous 
tendencies which, it is far from improbable, would 
become mingled with this traditionary custom. 
This is a point on which I should much like to be 


informed. Franets J. Moore. 


SERJEANTS-AT-L 
(3°¢ S. iv. 


AW. 
180.) 


Although I am not able to give a complete list 
of the serjeants, I send such as I have, with mot- 
toes and dates. It may, nevertheless, be interest- 
ing to A. Lregret being unable this week, from 
pressure of engagements, to give the dates of pro- 
motions and deaths of some of them. 
legibus.” 


George Bond, Esq. Motto, “Hereditas a 





Easter Term, 1786. 
John Wilson, Esq., on his being made one of the Jus- 
tices of Common Pleas. Michaelmas Term, 1 *Se- 


cundis laboribus.” Died in Trinity Vacation, 1793. 

Sir Alexander Thomson, Knt., on being appointed one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, Hilary Term, 1787; 
Simon le Blanc, Esq., Hilary Term, 1787; and Soulden 
Laurence, Esq., Hilary Term, 1787 : “ Reverentia legum.” 

William Cockell, Esq. “Stat lege corona.” Easter 
Term, 1787. 

C. Runnington, Esq.; S. Marshall, Esq. ; 
son, Esq 





and J. Wat- 
Michaelmas Term, 1787. 

Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, on his being appointed Chief 
Justice of King’s Bench, Trinity Term, 1788; and Ralph 
Clayton, Esq.: “ Quid leges sine moribus ?” 

J. W. Rose, Esq., chosen Recorder of London. “ Vitium 
“re regi.” Michaelmas Term, 1789. 

S. Heywood, Esq., and J. Williams, Esq. 
servi ut liberi.” Trinity Term, 1794. 

\. Palmer, Esq. “ Evaganti frena licentix.” 
Ferm, 1796. 

S. Shepherd, Esq. 
1796. 

B. J. Sellon, Esq. 
Easter Term, 1798. 

J. Vaughan, Esq. “Paribus se legibus ambe.” 
Term, 1799. 

J. Lens, Esq., and J. Bayley, Esq. 
pio.” ‘Trinity Term, 1799. ~ 


“ Paribus se lezibus.” 











“ Legum 

Hilary 
“ Legibus emendes.” Easter Term, 
“ Respice 


quid moneant leges.” 


Hilary 





| 


“ Libertas sub rege 
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——— 


Sir J. Scott, Knt., created Baron Eldon on his being 
appointed Chief Justice of Common Pleas. Trinity Vaca. 


yn, 1799. “Rege incolumi mens omnibus una.” 

Sir Alan Chambre, Knt., on being appointed a Baron 
PF the Exchequer. Trinity Vacation, 1799 Majorum 
stituta tueri,” 

W. D. Best, Esq. “Libertas in legibus Hilary 
lerm, 1800, 

Robert Graham, Esq., on being appointed a Baron of 





yw, Esq. Trinity Terms, 
feedus.” 


} ’ 1 ” 
is dicamus leges. 


the Exchequer, and Arthur Ons! 
1800. “ Et placitum leti componite 
W. M. Praed, | | “VFederis a ] 
Hilary Term, 1801. 
Sir Edward Law, Knt., created Baron Ellenborough og 
being appointed Chief Ji » of King’s Bench. Hilary 
Vacation, 1802. Posi scunt secula bellis.” 
Sir J. Mansfield, Knt., on being appointed Chief Jus- 
1 Pleas. | lerm, 





1804 


tice of Commo ister “ Serus in 
ceelum redeas.” 

Sir T. M. Sutton, 
the Exchequer. E 
pater atque princeps 

Sir George Wood, 
the Exchequer. E 
legibus emendes.” 

William Manley, Esq. ; Albert Pell, Esq. ; and William 
Rough, Esq. “Pro rege et lege.” Easter Ter 

Robert Henry Peckwell, Esq., and Wi 
“ Traditum ab antiquis servare.” Easter Term, 180‘ 

Sir Vicarv Gibbs, Knt., on being appointed one of the 
Justices of Common Pleas. Trinity rm, 1812. “ Leges 


Knt., on being appointed a Baron of 
ister Term, 1804. “IHlic ames dici 


1 a Baron of 
“ Moribus ornes, 


on being appoint 
lrerm, 1807. 


Knt.. 


ister 


m, 1808, 


e, Es 





liam Frer 





juraque, 

Henry Dampier, Esq., on being app 
Justices of King’s Bench, Trinity Te 
sulta patrum.” 

John S ngleton Copley, Es j 
lrinity Term, 1813. 

Sir Robert Dallas, Knt., on being appointed one of 
Justices of the Common Pleas. Michaelmas Term, 1813 
“ Mos et lex.” 

Richard Richards, Esq., on being appointed a Baron of 
the Ex Hilary Vacation, 1814. “Lex est rati 
summa.” 

John Bernard Bosanquet, Esq. “Antiquam exquirite 
matrem.” Michaelmas Term, 1814. 

James Alan Park, Esq., on being appointed one of the 
Common Pleas. Hilary Term, 1816. *Qa 
leges juraque servat.” 

Charles Abbott, Esq., on being appointed one of the 
Justices of Common Pleas. Hilary Term, 1816. “La 
bore.” 

George Sowley Holroyd, Esq., on being appointed one 
of the Justices of King’s Bench. Hil iry Vacation, 1816. 
“ Componere legibus orbem.” : 

James Burrough, Esq., on being appointed one of the 
Justices of Common Pleas. Easter Term, 1816, “ Legibus 
emendes.” 

John Hullock, Esq. 
nity Term, 1816. ‘ 

William Firth, Esq. “Ung roy, ung loy, ung foy. 
Hilary Term, 1817. 

Sir William Garrow, Knt., on being appointed a Baro 
of the Exchequer. Easter Term, 1817. “ Fas et jura. 

William Taddy, Esq. “Mos et lex.” Trinity Term, 
1818. 

John Richardson, Esq., on being appointed one of the 
Justices of Common Pleas. Michaelmas Vacation, 1818 
“ More majorum.” 

Vitruvius Lawes, Esq.; John Cross, Esq.; and J va 
D’Oyley, Esq. “ Pro rege et leg Hilary Term, 18! 

Thomas Peake, Esq. “ qua lege.” Hilary Term, 1® 


nted one of the 


, 1813. * 








“ Studiis vigilare severis.’ 


hequer. 


Justices of 


“ Auspicium melioris xvi.” - Tr 
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NOTES 


INCOMES OF PEERS. 


(3" S. iv. 107.) 


relating to the Incomes of 
teenth century. 
The Surnames, 
this present Year 1622. 
Murquisses. 
Pawlett, Winchester, 5 Edw. VI., 65007, 
Villiers, Buckingham, 13 Jacobi, 12,0002. 
Earls. 
Howard, Arundell and Surrey, 1 Ter 
Vere, Oxford, 5 Henry IL, 2000/. 
Percy, Northumberland, | Ric. II., 20,0002. 
Talbott, Shrewsbury, 10 Hen. VI., 2000/. 
?), Kent, 5 Ed. 1V., 20002. 
» 1 Hen. VITI., 80002 
» Hen. VITL, 70002 


(ray ( 
Stanley, Derbie 





Somerset, Worcester, 
Manners, Rutland, 17 Hen. VIII, 12,0007. 
Clifford, Cumberland, 17 H 


n. VIIL., 4,5 
Ratcliffe, Sussex, 21 Hen, VITL., 30007. 
Hastings, Huntington, 21 Hen. VIII., 3000/7. 
Bour r, Bath, 28 Hen. VIIL., 30002, 

y, Southampton, 1 Edw. VI., 10007. 
<lford, 3 Edw. VL, 50002. 

ibroke, 5 Edw. VL, 18,0002 





rd, 1 El 
x, 4] 
coln /. 
im, 0 
Jac 
1 Jac 
Ja 2 
ecil, » 12,006 
Herbert, Montgomery, 3 Jac., 3000/7, 


Stewart, Richmond, 11 Jac 
Car, Somerset, 11 Jae., 30002. 
Edgerton, Bridgewater, 15 Jac., 14,0002 
Sidney, Leicester, 16 Jac., 40002 
Compton, Northampton, 16 Jac., 
Cavendish, Devonshire, 16 Jac., 20,0002 
Hamilton, Cambridge, 17 Jac., 40002, 

Stewart, March, 17 Jac., 30002. 
Rar sev, Houlderness, 18 Ja _) 





80007. 


2007. 


Viscounts. 
Browne, Montague, 1 Marie, 12,0007. 
Knowles, Wallingford, 14 Jac., 3000/. 
Hayes (?) Doncaster, 16 Jac 
Villiers, Pembroke, 17 Jac., 30002. 
Cavendish, Mansfield, 18 Jac., 10,0002. 
Mountague, Mandeville, 18 Jac., 60002. 
Fielding, Newnham, 18 Jac., 2000/. 
Bacon, St. Albans, 19 Jae., 20007. 
Dar y, Colchester, 19 Jac., 70007. 
Carey, Rochford, 19 Jac. 3000/. 
Howard, Andover, 19 Jac., 30002. 

Barons. 
Ffane, Le Despencer, 1 Hen. IIT., 70002. 
Nevill, Abergavenny, 20 Ric. IL., 2000/ 
fouchet, Audley, 5 Hen. VIII., 40002. 
Zouch, Zouch, 17 Ed. I, 20002. 
Barley, Willoughby of Earsby, 17 Edw. 
West, Delawarr, 27 Ed. I., Li 
Barkley, Barkley, 23 Ed. L., 40002, 
Parker, Morley, 28 Ed. I., 40007. 
Dacre, Dacre of the South, 16 Ed. IT., 20002. 


1., 30002 


004 


I send a copy of a MS. at Stanford Court 
i Peers in the seven- 


Titles, and Times of Creation of all the 
Nobilitie of E-ngland, together with their yearly Revenues 


AND QUERIES. 
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Stafford, Stafford, with the ¢ j r, 1500 
Scroope, Ser e,8 Ed. IT, 

Sutton, Dud iil Vi 

St Stour Hi ing 2 

Ss set, H ( it 1\ 4 


Ogle, Ogle, 2 Ed. IV., 1 
Sandes, Sandes, 14 Hen. VIIL, 260 
VIIL., 3 4 
. VUL, 
, 21 Hen. VIL, 30002 


Vaux, Vaux, 21 Her 
Windsor, Windsor, 21 I 
Wentworth t 
M rdat 
Cromwell, Cro 





24 Hen. VIIL, 5% 

nwell, 28 Hen. VIII, 2000 
Evers, Evers, 33 Hen. VIIL., 

Wharton, Wharton, 35 H VIIL, 2 [ 
Vi , Willoughby of Parham, VL, 200 
ield, Sheflield, 1 Ed. V1., 1 

Pagett, Pagett, 5 Ed. VI. 

Darcy, Darcy of the N 

North, North, 1 Mary, 2 





uirhl 
uynhol 


Shefl 














Bridges, Chandois Marv, 3 

St. J Joh | 1] 92 
Wott tton, LJ 

Rk " ssell, 1 Ja 

Gray, Gray of Grol ~ilda } 

Peter, Peter, 1 Jac., 7! 

Danvers, Danvers, 1 Jac., 40002 
Gerrard, Gerrard, 1 J 

Spencer, Spencer, 1 J l 

Ft , Say, 1 Jac., 

Denny, Denny, 2 Ja j 
Stanhope, Stanhopx hiar ida 
Karew, Karew, 3 Jac., 30007. 

Arundell, Arundell, 3 Jac., 80002 
Knivet, Knivet, 5 Ja 

Dormer, Dormer, 13 J 

Roper, Teynham, 13 Jac., OL 
Holles, Houghton, 14 Jac., 30001 
Stanhope, Stanhope de Sheff, 14 J ( 


I I t 
Nowell, Nowell, 16 Jac., 40 
Digbie, Digbie, 16 Jac., 3000 
Mountague, Mountague, 18 Jac., 3000 
Grevil, Brooke, 18 Jac., 50 
Cranfield, Cranfield, 16 J 


Tuomas 5. WINNINGTON. 


PRICES OF OLD B 


Iv. 20.) 


(3°¢ S. iv. 25 


Your correspondent H. Corron has related a 
curious instance of the revulsion of public feeling 
as to the value of old books, from the boiling to 
the freezing point, in his contrast of the prices 
given at the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale in 1812— 
when a single volume brought the sum of 2270/.— 
with those of a recent auction in the county of 
Tipperary ; where the contents of a library 
(between six and seven hundred weight) were 
knocked down at one halfpenny per pound. Nor 
were the books merely waste paper; for among 
them were works of Bacon, Hammond, Ussher, 
Tillotson, with many modern authors of 
good note. 

But, though the difference is striking, it is most 
probable that the two cases were quite dissimilar ; 
and that, in fact, the contents of the two libraries 


more 
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bore no resemblance to each other either exter- 
nally or internally. All book collectors know that 
the former sale was of a character which attracted 
purchasers from every quarter; but the latter 
held out no tempting baits to rich amateurs. It 
contained no literary hoh-i-noor, for all to gaze 
at; none of the incunabula artis typographice ; 
no curious block-books ; no broad-margined spe- 
cimens from the presses of Gutenberg or Fust— 
of Sweynhym and Pannartz—of Jansen, Valdur- 
fer, or Caxton. ‘The leaves of its volumes were 
not “crisp and crackling,” but well-thumbed 
and tender. Their outward coverings were very 
homely. There was none of the rich gold lace of 
the Harleian binders: the chaste plain red mo- 
rocco of old Roger Payne; or the lighter, yet 
tasteful greens and olives of Charles Lewis. The 
books themselves were good books, but that 
was all. 

But, Mr. Editor, is not such a sale most de- 
pressing to gentlemen authors, whose shelves hap- 
pen to be inconveniently loaded with unsold 
copies of their own productions? I do not con- 
sider myself a better writer than Bacon, Tillot- 
son, or Ussher; yet I had always hoped, that my 
executors would receive at least threepence per 
pound for my lucubrations from any respectable 
grocer or cheesemonger. 

But, to sink to a single halfpenny—the paltry 
amount of Falstaff’s bill for “ bread,” — Charon’s 
fee for ferrying a ghost across the Styx! —the 
price of aration of cat’s-meat!—Bah! As the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon said of Kinglake’s 
bitter book on the Crimean war : “C'est ignoble!” 
Well, I am only sorry for my legatees. I'll write 
no more books, Scristervus Minor. 


Maxtms: Newnery: Gornsmitn (3" S. iv. 
229.)— The Inder to Mankind, referred to by 
your correspondent J. M., forms a part of the 
third volume of The Midwife, or Old Woman's 
Magazine. The title-page states — 

“ To which is added,‘ An Index to Mankind,’ which com- 
pletes her works in English : — 
*Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii.’ 
‘Read Midnight once, and you can read no more, 

For all books else will seem so mean, so poor! 

Verse will seem prose—but still persist to read, 

And Midnight will be all the books you need. 

* BUCKINGHAM,’ 

London: Printed for Thomas Carnan, at J. Newbery’s, 
the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1753.” 
12mo. 

The Magazine takes up 154 pages. Then fol- 
lows, with the title-page given by J. M., and the 
date 1751, the “Index to Mankind.” From the 





should much doubt whether any of the maxims jn 
it appeared for the first time in this work; %» 
large a proportion of them being easily traceable 
to previous writers and collections. Indeed, the 
preface states : — 

“ What is here offered to the Reader is more what] 
have digested than what I myself have wrote; anj, 
therefore, I may without vanity or partiality com. 
mend it.” 


The Old Woman's Magazine —an amusing and 
now scarce periodical —did not extend beyond 
the third volume. Its editor was the unfortunate 
Christopher Smart; and he and Newbery were 
almost the sole writers in it. The probability is, 
that the “Index to Mankind” was collected by 
the latter, who was fully equal to such a per 
formance without calling in any higher power, 

Jas. Crosser, 


Isanet or Groucester (3° S. iv. 187.)—Youw 
learned correspondent Hermentrupe inquires 
concerning “ Xanton” and “Scone,” the bishops 
of which are found mentioned— one by Speed, 
and the other by Stow—in connection with the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux and the Bishop of 
Poitiers. 

1, Xanton. The part of France subsequently 
known by the name of La Saintonge, was once in- 
habited by the Santones or Xantones : its prin- 
cipal town, Saintes or Xaintes, formerly Medio- 
lanum Santonum, or Urbs Santonica. It wa 
from early times a bishopric; and was subject t 
the archiepiscopal see of Bordeaux. This may 
account for our finding the archbishop and the 
bishop associated in the matter of King John, 
The spellings Xaincts and Xaintoing may be seen 
in Speed (ed. 1632, p. 603,) both in text and 
margin ; also in the “ Table” at the end, under the 


| letter X. 





date, of course, Goldsmith's having any share in | the 
| Hawise, with the names of the officiating prelates; 


it is out of the question; as, in 1751, he was still 
in Ireland. 


2. In regard to Scone there is more difficulty. 
Scone, in Scotland, though famous in history, 
does not appear to have ever been the seat of 4 
bishopric, any more than Escon, or Escouen—two 
small places in France mentioned by Expilly, 
though not by Valesius. Can Stow's “ Scone” be 
Carcassone, which was a bishopric? Or maytt 
not be a corrupt spelling of Xanton? On this 
last supposition the same three prelates wh, 
according to Speed, united in the sentence 0 
divorce, were also associated, according to Stor, 
in dissolving the marriage. 

Scar. 


The Bishoprick of Xanton is that of Saintes 
called Santonus in Latin, and frequently Xainles 
in French. It was the capital of Saintonge, 
Xaynton, as Froissart spells it. (Cap. xxii.) 

Roger de Hoveden mentions the divorce © 


As regards the collection itself, I | and it appears from his account that John's mat 
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riage to Isabella of Angouleme (which took place 
Aug. 24, 1200), was immediately after his divorce 
(see vol. ii. p. 483). It was this marriage that 
the King of France advised. See above, and KR. 
de Wendover, ii. 188, Be Fo ¥. 


Paropy on “ Honentinpen” (3"¢ S. iv. 209.)— 
Your readers may be amused at reading another 
and most excellent parody on this ode. It is 
from an unpublished jeu d’esprit, called “ Horace 
at Athens,” by a distinguished Cantab, Mr. Tre- 
velyan, now in India with his father Sir Charles. 
It is on the battle of Bull's Run : — 


“ At Bull’s Run when the sun was low, 

Each Southern face was pale as snow ; 
And loud as jackdaws rose the crow, 
Of Yankees boasting rabidly. 

“ But Bull’s Run saw another sight, 

When in the deep’ning shades of night, 
Tow’rds Fairfax Courthouse rose the flight. 
Of Yankees running rapidly. 

“ Then broke each corps with terror riv’n, 
Then rush’d the steed from battle driv’n, 
The men of Battery Number Seven 

Forsook their red artillery. 

“ Still on Mac Dowall’s furthest left, 
The roar of cannon strikes one deaf, 
Where furious Abe and fiery Jeff, 

Contend for death or victory. 

“ The panic thickens. Off, ye brave! 

Throw down your arms! your bacon save! 
Waive, Washington, all scruples waive, 
” 


And fly with all your chivalry! 


LYTTELTON. 


Ratecu Arms AND Supporters (3" S. iv. 33.) 
In defence of my assertion that Sir Walter Ra- 
legh used supporters “ by virtue of his office as 
Lord Warden of the Stanneries,” I may quote 
the observations contained in the MSS. of Wing- 
field, York Herald, now in the Heralds’ College, 
and printed in Dallaway’s Inguiry, §c., and in 
Montagu’s Guide to the Study of Heraldry, pp.71, 
si— 

“ Anciently there was noe written precedent for ordering 
the bearing of supporters, nor for limiting them to the 
major nobilitie . . 
chiefly in the greater nobility, and knights of the garter, 
persons that were of the privy council, or had some 
command whereby they had the title of lord prefixed to 
their style, as Lord Deputy of Ireland, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque-Ports, Lord President, Counsellors of the 
North or Marches of Wales, or Lord Warden of the Stan- 
nerves, 

“That the peers of the realm did and might bear them, 
$not the question. That others under the degree of 
peers in parliament did bear them, and by what reason or 
right, and how the precedent of their ancestors bearing 
“ipporters may justify the use of them in lineal heirs, is 
‘Me question. Jt is confessed there is little or nothing in 
Precedent to direct the use of supporters,” &c, &c. | 


| 

One of the instances quoted by Wingfield is 
the very one which Mr. Macigan disputes, — 

} 


. .» The moderne use of them is now | 
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|“ Sir Walter Raleigh, as Lord Warden of the 
Stanneries.” 

I cannot at all agree with Mr. Maciean in 
assuming that if the office in question entitled its 
holder to the dignity of supporters, a person ap- 

| pointed to the office could not use them without 
the authority of the Heralds’ College. The Lut- 
terells, Pastons, Carews, Hintons, and others, 
below the rank of the peerage, who use supporters, 
require no warrant whatever from the Heralds’ 

| College to justify them in the continuance of their 
hereditary distinctions ; nor does the Lord Chan- 
cellor need a grant from the College of Arms to 
justify him in placing behind his shield the maces 
which are the ensigns of his official dignity. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


“ May Marps ” (3" S. iv. 229.) —Mr. Repmonp 

is probably aware that a May Queen is the subject 

of the most popular of all the Poet Laureate’s 

| poems. Mr. Tennyson might give information on 
| the question, if applied to. LyTTrevron. 


| Greex Purase (3" S. iv. 240.) — Scutn’s con- 
jecture does not seem to me very probable. It 
| assumes either that the substantive funda is ety- 
mologically connected with the verb fundo and 
| effundo, or at least that effundo is used of a sling. 
| The first of these is by no means certain. Voss 
derives funda from opevddvn, and fundo from xive. 
| As to the latter, no doubt sling might be well ex- 
| pressed by fundere or effundere ; it does not appear 
| that it ever is so. The only verb connected 
| plainly with funda is fundito, in Plautus, applied 
to the person aimed at. All the above notes are 
| from Scheller’s Lexicon. 
I understand that Scar has ascertained that 
the phrase in question is not in Plutarch. 
LYTTELTON. 


Sir Incram Horton (3™ S. iv. 127.) —He 
was only son of Ralph Hopton, Esq., of Armley 
in Leeds, by his first wife Mary, daughter of 
Roger Nowel, Esq. He was born at Armley, and 
baptised Feb. 23, 1614-15, on which day his mother 
died. 

After being for four years at Wakefield school 
under Mr. Doughty, he was, on May 12, 1631, 
admitted a scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

He married Eleanor, daughter and coheiress 
of Arthur Lindley, of Leathley, Esq., and by her 
| (who re-married Col. Robert Brandling) bad issue 
Ralph, who died young, and Mary, his sole heiress, 
| who married, first, Sir Miles Stapleton of Wig- 
| hill, and secondly, Richard Aldburgh, Esq. 

It is observable that the writer of the inscrip- 
tion at Horncastle, in commemoration of Sir 
Ingram Hopton, was mistaken as to the day on 
which Winceby fight occurred. It is but common 
charity to suppose that, had he been acquainted 
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with the generous regard for his brave but un- 
fortunate opponent which is said to have been 
exhibited by Cromwell, he would not bave desig- 
nated him the Arch-rebel. 

Lloyd (Me moires, 671) refers to Sir Ingram 
Hopton as an old soldier. It appears from his 
baptism, and from the entry of his admission at 
St. John’s, that at the time of his death he was in 
his twenty-ninth year. 

C. Hl. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Kastner, on Castner Arms (3 S. iv. 167.)— 
Arms belonging to different families of this name 
will be found in Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch (Nu- 
remberg, 1734), i. 99; ii. 88; iv. 38, 41; and in 
Rietstap’s Armorial Général (Gouda, L861 ), pp- 
227 These families are Bavarian, Swabian, 


and Ty rolese. J. W oopwaArp. 


567. 


Corcrpence or Biratu anp Deata (3" §. iv. 
166.) — Perhaps singular a coincidence of 
birth and de ith as could be found presents itself 
in the case of Garzo, the grandfather of the Italian 
poet Petrarch. It is related in Mémoires pour la 
Vie de Petrarch. Garzo, who was a notary, died 
at the age of 104, on his natal day, and in the 
same bed in which he was born. The philosopher 
Plato died on his birthday. W.I. 8S. Horton. 

Perer’s Pence (3" S. iv. 49.) — The custom of 
paying Rome-feoh, Peter’s-pence, 
Rome-pennying seems to have been peculiar to 
England, and was not, as is generally asserted, a 
tribute to the Pope, but an alms in support of the 
English College at Rome. Petrie, in cent. viii. 
p- 99, of his History of the Church, says “ It was 
called Peter’s-pence because it was ordained to be 
paid on Peter's Day; yet certainly thereafter it 
was called Peter's tribute.” 

Ina, King of the West is said to have 
instituted the payment of a penny for every house 
in his kingdom during his pilgrimage to Rome in 
724, and the custom was not abolished until 1533. 
Offa, in 793, made a pilgrimage to Rome by way 
of penance for the murder of Ethelbert, and “gave 
unto the Pope a yearly penny” —a fact we learn 
from the “Vita Offe” mentioned by Spelman. 
The ‘laws of Edward the Confessor enact that, 
“omnes qui habent 30 denariatus vive pecuniz 
- + + + de suo proprio, Anglorum lege dabit 
denarium Sancti Petri, et lege Danorum dimi- 
diam markam: iste vero denarius debet summo- 
niri in Solemnitate Apostolorum Petri & Pauli, 
et colligi ad festivitatem que dicitur ad vincula.” 
The same statute expressly describes this payment 
as being an alms, and not a tribute of subjection; 
for we find that “hic denarius Regis ele mosyna 
est.” 


as 


Rome-scot, 


saxons, 


r In later times, doubtless, the Peter-pence were 


wrongly considered as an acknowledgment of 


the Papal supremacy. Matthew of Westminster 
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calls this contribution ‘ consuetudo apostolica, 
a qué neque Rex, neque archiepiscopus vel epi- 
scopus, abbas vel prior, aut quilibet im regno im. 
munis erat.” Camden, I think, assigns to Offa the 
credit of its institution. 

Cowell, from whom I have borrowed some of 
the above information, refers to Lambarde’s R;. 
plication of Saxon Words, verbo “ Nummus,” King 
Edgar's laws, fol. 78, c. 4; and Stow’s Annak 
p- 67. 

The “ Moneta S. Petri” coined at York an 
elsewhere, is not, according to some numismatists, 
to be mistaken for Peter-pence. Several speci. 
mens of this coinage before me. Other 
countries forwarded contributions, or tribute, t 
the chair of Peter, but the special payment called 
Peter-pence is, I think, to be distinguished fro 
these, and confined to this kingdom. 

CHESSBOROUGE. 


are 


Court Costumes or Lovis XIII. or Franc 
(3'¢ S. iv. 186.) — A. D. will find the costume of 
this period very minutely, and most probably, 
correctly represented in the plates to Pluvinel’ 
Horsemanship, by Crispin de Pas. 

In order to be sure of the genuineness of the 
plates, the first edition, folio, Paris, 1623, should 
be consulted, or that issued by De Charniquy 
also in folio, 1625. ‘There were many later edi- 
tions in French, as well as translations into Ger 
man and Dutch, until at length the coppers being 
quite worn out, they were professedly copied by 
more modern artists, whose works, although sufi- 
ciently illustrative of the Pluvinellian manége, ar 
not at all to be relied on in regard to portraiture 

R. 8.Q 





Gerorce Betxas (3" §. iv. 146.) — A MS. note 
in my copy of Beloe’s Sexagenarian states that 
George Bellas married Miss Greenough of Lui- 
gate Street, St. Neots. Josern Rrx, MD. 


Reeromontanus (3% S. iv. 178.) — Your cor 
respondent CHESSBOROUGH is correct as to the 
episcopal throne of Ratisbon having been occu 
pied by Albertus Magnus. He was elected Bishoy 
1259, and voluntary resigned the see 1263. 

W. 1. S. Hortos. 


Bata Hosrrrax (3" S. iv. 134.)—Up to the 


| year 1743, the only bishops who had subseribed 


to the above hospital were the Bishops of Oxford, 
and of Bath and Wells; and the sums they sub- 
scribed were under 50/. Had any bishop be: 
tween 1723 and 1743 subscribed 502. he would 
not have been “the principal contributor ;” # 
several persons gave 50/., some 100/., and Georg 
Il. 2002. There is not, nor ever was any mott, 
either within or without the hospital. ‘The ane 
dote related by P.S. C. cannot, I think, be 
garded as genuine. R. W.F 
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stolica, Lapy Catnertne Resecca Manners (3™ §S. GLOUCESTERSHIRE Sones (3 S. iv. 210.) — In 
el €ple iv. 187.) — Catherine Rebecca, Lady Manners, | the Collectanea Glocestriensia of the late J. D. 
nO im was the daughter of Francis Grey of Lehena, co. | Phelps, Esq., of Chavenage House, I find in the 


Difa the 


Cork, Esq. She married William Manners, son Catalogue of Poetry, at p. 48, “True Blue. 
of John Manners and Louisa Tollemache, Coun- | Tune, Grenadier’s March.” Perhaps some of 
tess of Dysart, in 1789. William Manners was | your correspondents may be able to complete the 
made a baronet in 1793, and afterwards became | information by stating where Mr. Phelps’s Col- 
Baron Huntingtower, and took the name of Tal- | lection is now preserved." P. S. Carey. 

mash by royal sign manual in 1821. A second | ' : mae 

edition ‘of ft osiy Manners’s Poems was published | CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex HEQUER (3 S. iv. 





rk snd in 1793 by J. Bell, British Library, Strand, with | 2!6.)—I have read Mr. Foss’s interesting reply 
matists, a portrait. Louisa Juuia Norman. | tO Ma. Campnerc’s Query, in which he says the 
| speci | Chancellor of the Ex: hequer is now the Chief 
Other Lorp Airtn’s Comprarints (3 S. iv. 186.) — | Judge on the Equity side of the Court. Will 
bute, t In the first series of Sir Bernard Burke's Vicissi- | Mr. Foss kindly inform me how far the judicial 
t cal tules of Families will be found an interesting | authority of the Chancellor, as an Exchequer 
d fro account of the circumstances which led Charles I. | judge, has been affected by the 5 Vict. ¢.5, which 

to strip William Graham, Earl of Strathern and | abolished the equity jurisdiction of the Court of 
LOUGH. Menteith of his ancient honours, while he con- | Exchequer ? 

ferred on him the new title of Earl of Airth. As Jon J. BarpweLtt Workarp, M.A. 


FRANCE 
tume ol 
( ybably 


uvinel’s 


however, the Earldom of Airth was only granted 

1633, the author of Lord Airth'’s Co 
could not have been Fulke, Lord 
lied in 1628. 


Oyster Grorrors (3™ 8. iv. 140, 192.)— The 
Guardian, Sept. 2, 1863, p. 830, quoting Miss 


i 
y onge’s History of Christian Name 8; 


laints 
who | 


. M. 














™ Very curious associations cluster round this par- 

; of the Cuurcn Betts qai* S. vi. 31 7.)— j ti ular local conception of st James I'he conventional 
} , | esentation of the saint was a pilgrim to his own 

, should SQies of the Bleches’s wasuiieittes was te axteneelt represer 1 
Rees ay wa D , let ; ne e oo ~ ge raord~ | shrine, staff-in-hand, and in his broad-leaved hat one of 
irniquy nary ines for churel ellis, and ma ind pressil the scallop shells, thence named Pecten Jacobeus, em- 


were the calls upon the pockets of his fi ends and corre- 
nts to contribute to those at the church at Hatton. 
says himself, ‘I have been importunate, and almost 
mpudent, in my applications.’ Campanology was a sub- 





ter edi- 
to 


rs being 


blems pre bably of pilgrims’ fare, but which led to oysters 
being considered appropriate to his festival; so that the 
25th of July, old style, ushers them in, and the grotto of 












cal te their shells built by little L son that day is the 
pied vy ect so much at his heart, that. in one of his letters, h : %, eit " } the 
g : reminiscence of his shrine, and tes 3 to his popularity. 
th sulh- ntiimates an intention of treating upon it at Jarge. In - 7 
ge, ar the Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 479, is a long note on Magius If Dr. Bext will add to July 25, which is the 

, je Tint Dalia ts hick » notices Paccichelli de Tintin- ieee . P “sg 
traiture eT Nol : ay a ad I C 7 ; lide Ti — day of St. James the Greater, the ten days omitted 

nabulo no, as the onlv learned wo 1 d h ° . : ° : - 

8. Q nay ood eee ee a. met with | at Pope Gregory’s revision of the Calendar in 
, bells. He does not seem to have fallen in with the ot : - : , 

. mmentary of Angelus Roccha or the poetry of Delling- 1582, he will have the very date under discussion, 
iS. note am, or the Caumpanologie Rationale of Durandus, or the | Aug. 4. S. F. Creswein. 
tes that buge folio of Valentinus, which would have been a great | Cathedral School, Durham. 
of Lud- mfort to the Doctor’s mind. What would he have 









; > ord _. © wm ave . 
M.D. sa wever, to the incomparable theorv of Frater . Dacnia Famity (3"* 8. iv. 209.)—I have the 
a4 es Drabicius, who, in his book, De Cwlo et Celesti | following memorandum among my genealogical 
Satu, printed at Mentz, 1618 [not 1718], employs 425 collections : — 


Ha 


yur cor . : . : 
h pages to prove that the principal employment of the blest , : 
too n heaven will be in the continued ringing of bells.” “ 1802, Oct. 13. M™ Dagnia, of Dockwray Square, 
mn occu BH Quarterly Review, vol. xxxix., Life and Writings of | North Shields, relict of Jn, D. Esq. of Newcastle [died }.” 
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“computetur dies ille et dies proxime precedens 
pro uno die.” 

Generally it may be answered that our old 
practice of counting two days as one was pre- 
served out of deference to Roman authority, 
which was afterwards abandoned for the more 
simple and scientific method of adding one day 
at the end of the month. In like manner the 
Jews intercalated one month, but they gave the 
same name to the two months; so did the Greeks. 
Why the Roman priesthood should have fixed on 
the sizth calend may have been because siz hours 
was the surplus time to be dealt with annually. 


T. J. Bucxron. 


ARMs WANTED, Famiry ror (3" §. iv. 128, 
166.) — Your correspondent should consult Ber- 
ry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica, and Glover’s Or- 
dinary of Arms. By their help he may refer the 
first shield inquired for to the Gilberts of London 
and Sussex, and the quartered shield as follows : 
Ist quarter to the family of Dennys of Devon ; 
2nd, to that of Loveday; 3rd, to the Ffolliotts ; 
and the 4th to the Dyverles of Devon. 

According to Machin’s Diary, a Philip Dennys 
was buried at Allhallows Barking, in 1556 — 

“ The vj day of Sept‘ was bered at Barking Church 
Mr. Phelype Dennys, Squire with Cote of Armes, and ij 
whytt branches and xii torches, iiij grett tapurs, ij dozen 
skochyuns of Armes and a grett juster.” 

The tomb existed in Stowe’s time, who describes 
it thus : — 

“ A small brass plate is fixed on the E. wall, and thus 
inscribed, ‘Of your charitye pray for the soule of Philip 
Dennys of London, Esquire, whose body lyeth before this 
stone. He died the 3" day of September, 1556.” 

May not the shield in question be a part of the 
now missing memorial ? B. Hy. 


Maroaret Wake (3" S. iv. 188.) — Hermen- 
TRUDE will find an elaborate pedigree of the Wake 
family in the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Leicestershire Archeological Society for 1861. 
‘The name of Margaret Wake's mother is not 
given in it. C. J. R. 


The following extract, from the Archbishop’s 


Memoir of his family, 1833, may assist Hermen- 
= | 


TRUDE. 
In reference to John, Lord Wake, who was the 
father of Margaret, he says (p. 35) : — 





col. ii., whose editors suppose it to have been the 
author's maiden sermon. ‘The same magazine for 
1815 at p. 547, col. ii., gives an account of the 
Rev. W. Eastmead’s settlement over the church 
of Christ at Kirkby-Moorside on August 10, when 
he was said to be from Hackney. D. B. 

Busu Hovsss (3" S. iv. 141, 200.) — The bush 
as a tavern sign was succeeded by a thing in- 
tended to resemble a bush, consisting of three or 
four tiers of hoops fastened one above another, 
with vine leaves and grapes richly carved ani 
gilt, and a Bacchus bestriding a tun at top. The 
owner of a tavern or ale-house in Aldersgate 
Street, at the time when Charles I. was beheaded, 
was so affected upon that event that he put his 
bush in mourning by painting it black. The 
house was long after known by the name of the 
“Mourning Bush at Aldersgate.” (Hawkins 
History of Music, vol. v. bk. 1. ¢. ix. p. 78.) I 
may supplement this note with the following pro- 
verbs : — 

“ Good wine needs no bush; Al buon vino non bisogns 
frasca, Ital.; A bon vin il ne faut point d’enseigne, Fr,; 
Vino vendibili heder& suspensé nihil est opus; El vino 
que es bueno, no ha menester pregonero, Span. ; Gude 
wine needs na a wisp, Scot.”—Ray’s Proverbs. 

Epwarp J. Woop. 

Gambrinus (3" S. iv. 147.)—In the Divi Bri- 
tannici, London, 1675, p. 103, Sir W. Churchill, 
speaking of the English race, says :— 

“ Woden, their common ancestor, being descended ins 
direct line from Theutones, the grandchild of Gambriens 
(the first inventer of good Ale and Beer, which they have 
lov’d but too well ever since), he was the third in descent 
from Manus, son of Tuisco, the eldest son of Gomer, the 
‘first son of Japheth, third son of Noab, whom (?) Moses 
remembers by the name of Aschenaz, from whom the 
Hebrews call the Germans Aschenims.” 

From this account we see that Gambrivius was 
seventh in descent from Noah; in other words, 
that he was the patriarch’s G.-G.-G.-G.-G. Grané- 
son. Churchill refers, in the margin, to Lanquet 
for information concerning this patron saint oi 
brewers. CHESSBOROUGE. 

Harbertonford, Devon. 

Curistran Names or Autuors (3 5S. 3 
161.) —The librarian alluded to by S. Y. Rs 
quite right in his conjecture ; Lieut.-Colonel 


| Robert Carey, C.B., Deputy-Adjutant-General, Is 


“ Whom he marryed I am yet to seek; only I find her | 


in an Ancient Charter, called by the name of Joan; and 
that, in right of her, he held the Wapentake of Skarndale, 
in the County of Derby.” 

W. W. S. 


Rev. W. Eastmeap (3" §. iv. 186.)—William 
Eastmead, on Oct. 16, 1809, preached at Hamble- 
don, Bucks, a sermon entitled The Power of Satan 
limited and his Policy confounded by Christ. It 
was printed, and 4 notice of it was inserted in the 
Evangelical Magazine for April, 1810, p. 170, 


the author of The Narrative of the late New 
Zealand War. P. S. Caper. 

Myms (3" S. iv. 123.) —The only etymology 
that I can find for this name is the German mumme, 
a castrated animal. ‘The river Maran in the same 
county of Hertford, is also named Mimram, whic, 
if this derivation is sound, means a wether sheep. 
The two Myms or Mimms, North and South, 
being within twenty miles of London, and neat 
Barnet, a great cattle fair, and being im 4 line 
from the north and north-west of England, #* 
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the introduction of horses, cattle, and sheep into 
the metropolis, may have acquired the name from 
carrying on this branch of veterinary surgery. 

T. J. Bucxron. 
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Frencu Wine tn 1749 (3 S. iv. 209.)—From | 


1703 port established itself as what Defoe calls 
“our general draught,” pursuant to the treaty 
with Portugal in opposition to France, known as 
the Methuen Treaty, from the name of the Am- 
bassador. Previously, the claret of France had 
been the beverage of the wine-drinkers of Eng- 
land. The Scotch stuck, however, to their French 
taste and predilections. (Knight's England, v. 
267, 312.) The same may be said of the dis- 
affected English. 
French aid to the Romanists of Ireland and Scot- 
land rising to support the Stuart family, would 
be fresh in the memory of the London drapers 
and others, and in their drink would be freshly 
remembered. 
proof of strong feeling, and it is remarkable that 
it has required more than 150 years to reconvert 
our port-wine drinkers into French wine drinkers, 
which is again the result of foreign policy. 

T. J. Buckxron. 

Bisticat Queries: Prov. xxvi. 8. (3 S. iv. 
219.) — Allow me to observe in explanation that 
quicksilver is not mentioned in the original nor in 
any of the versions. 

It is certain that in the Latin Vulgate the 
word “ Mercurii” means the god Mercury, and 
not the mineral mercury or quicksilver, the Latin 
name of which was a Greek compound, hydrargy- 
run (Plin, xxxiii. 3). T. J. Bucxron. 

Sir Tuomas Remrineton (3" §. iv, 210.) — 
Queries such as this of a private genealogical 
character, which may be very interesting to the 
inquirer, but little or none to the general reader, 


full name and address. Then the probability is 
that satisfactory replies will be received through 
private and direct communication, such as, in 
many cases, it might not be desirable for all the 
wide world to know. I can speak from experi- 
ence that I have often received very valuable in- 
formation in reply to my queries direct, conveyed 
in the most courteous and obliging manner, and 
have made some very agreeable acquaintances 
thereby. 

How often does the editor of “N. & Q.” 
announce to correspondents that letters are lying 
with him for A. B. and C., containing, I have no 
doubt, replies which the writers don’t think pro- 
per to make public? Therefore my advice to R. 
i Experto Crepe. 

P.S. Had I known his address, J would have 
put him on the track he wishes to find. 


18 


A pedigree of this family, from Dugdale’s Visit- 
ahon of Yorkshire, 1665-6 (p. 123), is published by 


In 1749, the remembrance of 


The adoption of a new beverage is | 





It was registered at Kilham 


the Surtees Society. 
Epwarp Peacock, 


on Aug. 31, 1665. 
sottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Monocram or Constantine (3"! §. iii. 235.) 

F. C. H. will, I feel sure, pardon me for calling 

in question the accuracy of his statement that the 

Labarum appears on coins of Constantine the 

Great. Will he kindly inform me where any 

coins of this emperor are to be seen on which a 

standard, bearing the, so-called, “sacred mono- 

gram,” is represented. 

In my own cabinet are thirty-four coins of 
Constantine the Great, and I have examined en- 
gravings of many others, the types of which are 
not represented in my collection ; and I regret to 
say that I have as yet been unable to discover on 
any of this Emperor's coins either the Labarum, 
or indeed the most distant allusion to the new 
religion he embraced, though of his connection 
with the older religious system there are many 
traces, as, for instance, in the augur’s cowl, and 
the title of Divus prefixed to his name. With 
all proper respect for the legends of antiquity, I 
take leave to doubt whether this so-called mono- 


gram ought to be considered a Christian emblem 


at all,—a doubt the reasons for which I hope to 

show in the course of a note I am preparing on 

Religious Symbols. CuEssBOROUGH. 
Harbertonford. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I find in p- 364 
of Mr. Humphrey’s Coin Manual the following 
remark: “ We seek in vain for Christian emblems 
on the coinage of the first Christian Emperor.” 
See also remarks on the Labarum in p. 365 of 
the same book. 

Venus cnastisinc Cur (3" S. iv. 200.)— 
There is a classical authority for Venus chastising 


| Cupid with a more effective weapon, viz. her 
should not be asked under any initials, but by a | 


sandal. Lucian, in his dialogue of Aphrodite and 
Selene (Tauchnitz edition, vol. i. p. 105), makes 
the former say — %5n 5 wal rAnyas atte évérewa eis 
Tas miryas TH cavddAw. H. C. C. 

Satirmicat Eprrapu (3" S. iv. 189.)—I have 
always heard the first line repeated thus: — 

“ Here lies the mutton-eating King,” &c. 

The reference to Hume should be vol. viii, 
p. 212, not 312. C. A. B. 

Wives or Eneuisu Princes (3 S. iv. 188.)— 
The mother of Jacquetta, Duchess of Bedford, 
was Margaret de Baux, of the house of Andria; 
whose armorial bearings were, without heraldic 


| right, granted by Edward IV. to Queen Elizabeth 


Wideville. I have seen a halberd of his age in 
the armoury at the Tower, on which these arms 
are engraved. aE Ve 

Of the mothers of the wives of English princes, 
I can only answer HerMENTRUDE’s Queries as to 
the following : — 
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1. Isabel Marshal; whose mother was Isabel 
de Clare, daughter of Richard de Clare, 
Pembroke (Strongbow). 

2. Margaret W: Her mother was Joan, 
died 1310, Rot. Orie. 3 Edw. |. (fro ven 
cal table in Rev. T i vard, the 
Saxon Patriot). 

3. Joan Holland. Her mother was Lady Alice 
Fitzalan, daughter of Richard, Earl of Arundel. 

4. Ja juetta of Luxemburg. Her mother 
Margaret laughter ot the 
Andria, in Naples. C.R. 
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